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* ABSTRACT 



This pamphlet provides information on what 
education institutions can do to accomodate women. over 25 ¥ 
N interrupted their education for seveijal years and are noWg e 
re*entering postsecondary 'institutions. Topics discussed in 
institutional attitudes, double discrimination, institution 
invisibility, and barriefs'to re-entry and. directions for c 
Various special re-entry pppulatibns are described, includi 
Asian/Pacific black, and Hispanic voiien, single parents, di 
homemakers, older women, and disabled , women. Recommendation 
higher education institutions are offered in the areas of 
recruitment, financial aid, admissions and registra'tion, su 
'' services, counseling and basic skillsv purriculum, s.cheduli 
/course planning, and transfer pplicie*? between re-entry pro 
* regular programs and between two-year and four-year institu 
Federal Ij^ws pertaining to special populations of re-entry 
listed as are several resource publications and organizatio 
(APH) ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



As the^number of traditional f utl-Ume students declines, Institu- 
tions are increasingly turning toward adult students to maintain 
enrollments. Between 1972 and 1979, totaj college enrollments In- 
creased by 2.3 million; abotJt half this Increase was due to the 
enrollment of part-time students age 25 and over. In large 
measure, this growth, can be accounted for by the enrollment or 
re-enroilment of adult women, who outnumber men students In 
the 25-and-over age group by roughly 2 to 1; and whose attend- 
ance at postsecondary Institutions has led women to outnumber 
men students at the undergraduate level for the first time sinc.e 
World Wa r 11.^ 

^ Re-enT?y women— women over 25 who have interrupted their 
education for at'least a few years and are now entering or re- 
entering postsecondary Institutions— comprise the largest poten- 
tial source of new students, and their participation In higher 
education 1^ expected to Increase for some timeto come. Mpst re- 
entry women pursue higher education for job or career advance- 
. ment; many attend school on a part-time, evening, or extension 
basis, and enroll in certificate or degree programs. Consequently, 
a growing number of postsecondary Institutions have begun to 
evaluate their policies and programs to determine how adequately 
they attract and serve this new student body. Some colleges and 
universities have revised their recruitment, admissions, financial 
aid and related policies, and restructured their scheduling of 
courses and support siarvices; others have established continuing 



education programs and/or womeh'^ re entry progranis specifical- 
ly designed for returning women students.' ^ 

Concurrent with 'their Interest In re-entry women, apme Institu-' 
tlons have aPso begun tcT, develop programs to altract and retain 
Returning women from^sf^eclal groups, such as minorities, displac- 
ed homemakers, single parents, the elderly and/or Retired, and the 
handicapped. HoweveY, many programs specifically designed to 
serve members of some special populations— such as minority 
programs and handicapped'-programs— typically focus on 
traditional age students (and sometimes on male students) with 
littie attention paid to the recruitment or retention of the returning 
women within their ranks. Yet, re-entry programs c6in offer sub- . 
stantlat benefits to women from special populations. 

Unfortunately, in some Instanced li^stltutlonal policies and 
practices may inadvertentlymake enro.llment and retention dif- 
ficult: recruitment efforts may not reach women from special 
populations; admlssioas^and financial aid criteria may make It dif- 
ficult Or impossffile for them to enroll; schedilling^practices, anct 
' policies govefning part-time study may preclude them from com- 
pleting degr^ee work; support services may not adequately meet 
their needs; and few— If any—women staff members from special 
populations may be available to help with problems or serve'as 
role models. In other Instances— and particularly Jn^the case of 
some programs designed specifically for re:entry women— mi- 
nority women and women from other special populations either 
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do not enroll, or enroll but do not completercert^flcate or degree 
work, ^ ; \ 

Barriers to recruitment and retention of re-entry women from 
Special populations are'cbmplex. In addition to specific InstWii- 
tlonal pdllcles and practices, they may Include a range of mis- 
conceptions held by Institutions and by'potentlal re-entry women 
themselves; Perhaps the most Inaccurate of the latter Is the 
assumption on the part of some minority women (as well as much 
of the larger society and members of other special populations) 
that re-entry and/or continuing education programs are designed 
to serve middle class, mld^Ue-aged white women, to function as a 
diversion or a means to "fulfillment" and thus have no relevance 
to minorrty women.* However, this view Is fading as Inflation and 
other^factors lead many women from special populations to return 
to'posl^ecohdary education as an avenue to career a^lvancement , 
and economic survival. 

Women In special population groups are less likely to have 
entered college at traditional j:ollege age. Nevertheless, they are 
also likely to be highly motivated, since their need for'career 
preparation iand for economic Independence may be especially 

acute. • ' • • ' ^ 

"Wie special populations as dJo^ussed In this paper Include: 

• racial and ethnic minorities 

• Aslan/Paclfic Americans— women of Chinese, Indochlnese, 
Japanese, Korean, Filipino or other Pacific Island descent; 
Black Americans— women of Afrlcgin descent; 

• Hispanic Americans— women of Spanish descent Including. 
Mexican (Chlcana), Puerto RIcan, Cuban, or South and Cen- 
tral American heritage; and 

• American Indians— women of the native Indian tribes and ^ 
the Eskimos and Aleuls of AlasKi». ^ 

• single parenfs— w6me|n who, throLigh divorce,, separation, 
widowhood, or othervreason are the sole support and head-of- 
household for their fafnilles; / 

; • displaced /jome'ma/rers— womeiji wlio devoted the earlier por- 
tion of thelrUjves |o homemaking and/or child care and who, 
through divorce, "widowhood of other separation, fin;J them- 
selves suddenly "on their own'/; » 

• older women— women over ihe. age of 55 and/or retked 
women; 1 

• disabled women— women with speech, hearing, visual, ortho- 
pedic or similar impalrrnentsj or with diseases such as cere- 
bral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, fliuitlpie sclerosis, 
cancer, diabetes, heart disease, mental retardation, learning 
disabilities or emotional Illness;* and 

• economically disadvantaged women— women with limited In- 
comes. A large number of women In special population 
groups/are likely to be economically disadvantaged as well* 
Thus, many of the barriers these women face are exacerbated 
by economic need. - ' 

INSTITUTIONAL ATTITUDES . 

While women from special populations may approach the pros- 
pect of entering or re-entering higher education with. Inaccurate 
preconceptions. Institutions may approach women from these 
groups with preconceptions of their own that may be equally 

. counterproductive. With regard, to minorities,^ for example, 
academic policy-makers and planners have often tended to envl: 
slon a monolithic group. Such a perception can help Institutions 
focus on.real areas of concern— poverty, poor health, low achieve- 
ment, lack of skills. However, It can also prevent them from deal- 
ing with Issues that are equally real but perhaps less apparent. For 
•Example, the absence of Puetto RIcan or Chlcana women from 

- continuing education or re-entry programs may be dismissed by 
attributing It to the "strong family orientation" of Hispanic 
women, thel absence of American Indian women to their "tribal 
orlentatlon,'\the absence oi Aslan/Paclfic American women to the 
"fact" that as memberjof the ''model minority," they "all" enjoy ^, 



successful careers In research or business. Similar preconcep- 
tions erroneously describe wortien, from other special popula- 
tions: single parents have "no time" to return to school; displaced 
homemakers have "no clear goals"; older women are "'too; old to 
learn''; disabled women have "little promise of success." 

DOUBLE DISCRIMINATION 

Re-entry women from special populations are particularly likely 
to encounter double or multiple discrimination— discrimination 
ba^ed on sex. In addltlon'to discrimination based on race, marital 
status, age, dfsablllty and/or Income level. Institutional ap- ■ 
preaches may Inadvertently cortipound the effects of double or 
multiple discrimination. For example, minority recruiting efforts 
ma'Jvfocus on minority men; minority and other special population 
re-entry'women may be "tracked" Into courses that prepare them 
for low-statu?, low-salary "women"^s fields." Indeed, many black 
and Hispanic women now of re-entry age first became aware of 
double idfscrlmlnatlon In^he late sixties, when, as educational and 
economic opportunities |or minorities began to expand, they per- 
ceived that educational and corporate recruiters were often pri- 
marily Interested In minority men. 

INSTITUTIONAL INVISIBILITY 

Even when Institutions attempt to.avold such preconceptions, 
however, they may still fall to attract or retain re-entry women 

'from special populations. Too often— like minority recruiting 
programs— other programs and services established for mlnor- 
»ltles may not adequately serve minority re-entry women. Such 
women may, for example, have very specific needs for academic 
and career counseling and for affordable child care.'but mlhorlty 
programs per se may not deal with these Issues appropriately— 
or, as In the c&se of child care, not deal with them at all. Women's 
. programs, on the other hand, may approach these Issues frt)m a 

' majority perspectlveftand may be unattuned to special need^Too 
often, minority womfii' "fall through the cracks": neltherrpinorlty 
programs nor women's programs may adequately addr^s their 
academic and career concerns or their need for support services. 

' Women from other special populatfons niay well encounter sim- 
ilar problems: programs and services for disabled or elderly stu- 
dents may overlook the particular needs of the re-entry women 
who fall Into these larger categories. 

BARRIERSTO RE ENTRY AND DIRECTIONS FOR CHANGE 

Re-entry women generally, face any number of barriers as they 
attempt to return to school. Re-entry women from speclal.popula- ^ 
tlons are likely to encounter all of these— and then some. Minority ' 
women, for example; are more likely than white women to work 
f ul'l-tlme, tp have family responsibilities and/or be single parents, 
need financial assistance and child <5arjB services as a condition 
for returning to school, and be able to attend^school only on a 
part-time, evening, or extension basis.. Like women from other 
special populations, minority womerj may need" a variety of sup- 
port services— Including counseling, basic skills programs, and 
refresher courses In math and science— to help them move more 
stfccessf ully Into the afcademic and economic mainstream. f 

IDesplte these barriers. Institutions can do much to help re-entry 
women from special populations gain access to and succeed In 
post3econdary education. Many oblleges and universities have 
set up workable programs— some based on community organiza- 
tion models— and funds for scholarships ancf program develop- . 
ment have been made available by a multitude of agencies and or- 
ganlzatlohs both within and outside the federal government.* 
Moreover, particularly In. the last ten years, women wUhIn special 
populations have themselves formed organizations that speak to 
their own needs and concerps. Many of these groups can offer 
resources and recommendations to academic planners.' 

This paper briefly reviews the current status of special re-entry 
populatlons,1dentlfles several major barriers to their full partlclpa- 
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SPECIAL RE-ENTRY POPULATIONS— 
WHO' ARE THEY? 

MINORITY WOMENV ' 

Re-entry and Other Programs: A New Perspective 

Although Ih the past many potential minority re-entry women 
hesitated to enter or re-enter postsecondary education, the pic- 
ture Is rapidly changing. Two factor^— ecpnomic necssity and a 
sharpened perception of sex discrlmjnation per se^°— are causing 
Increasing numbers of minority women to return to higher educa- 
tion in ordei^ to upgrade their own skills andi^redentlals. 

The Income of a minority. working Ovife has histdrically been a 
critical factor In minority households, and Inflation ha&inade if' 
even more critical. In a two-parent f^tmily, a minority wife's salary 
often makes the difference between bqlng poor and being a^e to 
manage adequately. In contrast, when a minority worpan is a 
single parent, her wages may be Insufficient to keep her family put 
oT poverty. Most minority women— even those from ethnic back- 
grounds that have traditionally eschewed women's working out- 
side the home— realize that they w/// work for most of their adult 
lives. Vyith this realization comes the acknowledgement 'that 
education and training mean access to jobs other ^han unskilled 
factory or domestic work. Indeed, the stronger the economic mo- 
tivation, the more open minority women may- be to special 
women's programs. » - . ; 

Moreover, as many minority women have become aware of the 
extent to which they are affected by sex discrimination In addition 
to race discrimination, < they have begun to examine societal 
preconceptions about themselves. Like women from other special 
populations, minority women have had to face special obstacles.' 
However, these challenges, have s^rengltiened growing numb^s 
of minTc^rity women in their resolve to develop and achieve educa- 
tional, employment and other goals. Increasingly, they h^ve ex- 
plored women's Issues from their own perspectives and within the 
context of their own experiences In order to evaluate their own ^ 
roles In home and community and to understand their status in( 
relation to minority men, white women and white men. The women 
In each ethnic minority have established one or more women's 
rights organizations. The members of these groups are aware that 
legislation prohibiting sex discrimination applies to them, just as 
legislation prohibiting race discrimination does (see "Legal Con- 
siderations," page 13), and they have/orrtially called for extensive . 



broadenlnq of /educational opportunities for women. These, and 
other minority women's groups can' help Institutions in efforts to 
attract minority women to re-entry and other postsecondary pro- , 
grams. ^ ........... - x- 

The Status and Needs of Minority Women^* 

^ The dual status of minority women as minorjtles and as Women 
has tended to render them Invisible not only In ttie Institutional 
context but also In the larger soclety>Qata about minority women 
is especially difficult to locate; most data has t?i9en- tabulated 
either by race or by sex, seldom by race and sex simultaneously 
(such as black women, ^Hispanic women, etc.). Moreover, until re- 
cently, data on minorities was often lunged ipto one category—, 
"blacks and other races."^' 
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Asian/Pacific American Women ' 

'Asian/Pacific Americans, especially Japanese, Chinese and 
Korean Americans, have often been called "the model minority"; It / 
has generally been assumed that they >are well-eduoated, isco- 

. nomlcally successful, and able to cace for their own.populatlonrs. 

. However, as Is the case with preconceptions about* other ml- 
. noritles, these fissjjmptions are i^ot entirely accurate. Like black 
women, Asian/Pacific women are more likely to be<'in the work^ 
force In proportionately greater nurpbers than white womei$^ 
however, many Asian/Pacific American women who are college . 
graduates remain underemployed as bookkeepers, secretaries, 
file clerks and the like.-?' konically, although some Asian/Pacific , 
>\merican women arB highly trained Ih technical fields generally 
considdi^d nontradltlonal for women, many are categorized as 

^ researchers^ or technicians and face particular difficulties In at- 
taining managerial and other higher position^. Some Aslan/Paclfic 
women's groups attribute this, in part,, to the stereotype of the 
Asian/Pacific wogian as passive, content to work In Isoiatlorr, and 
unsuited for rftan'agerial responsibilities. 

the types of positions Asian/Pacific women hold vary con- 
siderably between subgroups: Filipino women, for example, hold 
a higher proportion of .professional positions, while Japanese 
women' hold a comparatively low proportion. However, Informa- 
tion about the actual educational and economic status of a great 

« many Asian/Pacific women Is' often lacking; • many Chinese 
wornsn, for example, live in crowded u/ban areas and do "piece 

' work" in small garjyient shops or work for very sm^llt)usinei5ses. 
Many are not counted In national statistics, as is particularly true 
for some newer immigrants from Indochina. 

Indeed, the recent Irfflux oj lndochlrlese Immigrants will be an 
especially critlc^al factor foreducatlonal planning In those partd^bf 
tl^e country designated as resettlement areas. A small but slgnjfl- 
' cant number of newer women immigrants from some Asian coun- 
tries, are professionals who may have very specific educatlorraj 
needs (e.g., language training, re-cr:edentiallng, management 
training, etc.), while a larger'number may need a variety of courses 
In basic academic and gerferal "survival" skills, career orientation, •. 
and counseling. Contrary \o the ^puiar perception, many 
Asi^Paclflc American women— whether rece'nt Immigrants or ci- 
tizens of long standlng-r-are both undereducated^and under- 
employed. « • 

QIack Women 

6lack women have a long history as full-time working womenln 
America, and have been reared for sevefal generations with the 
knowlsdge that they will have to be wage earners in order to help 
supfiQrl=or solely suppoct=lheltJarnlll§s. Because most black 
women are taught frohi girlhood that they w/// work. It might be 
assurned they would consider a wide range of occupatlcuis. How- 
\ ever.'^particulariy In the case of black women. 35-and-overi sex and 
. race discrimination along with both kinds of stereotyping,' v 
foreclose'd many options. Thus, like women from other minorities 
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and special populatlor\s, ^ black women have often been 
economically dlsadvaptagfid to start with, and If couinseled at aily 
have generally been guided toward^lbw-paylng "worrfen's fields." 
.Moreover, in addition tq AmeriG^n--black-A«om^n, slgnlficarit;, , 
. number of black je-entry women In soitie ateas of the cJDuntry are 
foreign students who may have .Special counseling -needs. Ctfn- 

. trary to the false notion that blapk Women have "arrived," most are 
still e^lustered r Iqvy-lpayln'g, low-status ]ob§, earning substanjially 

■ " less .money pri the average than white women and minority men. 
Few hold professionaPor technical pbslti^hs; "r/fbst are service, 
■factory or clerical workers. In addition to being directed by exter- 

' ha^ pressures and expectations, maay bihck won^en may have had 
t6 limit their own caV^er choices because of 'an early sense of 
responsibility to work, not for persjonal fulfillment or achle\^ement, 

^ .but to shoulder the fihancial burden of family support black men 
were often precluded from carrying on thelj own. Increasingly, 

' however, black women are seeking to .mQve out of "job ghettos" 
.and.to' acquire education and'trainlngjo 6nter professional and/or 

/nonyaditional fields. Suc(i women may need academic and career ' 
counseling, basic skills help and a variety of support services In 
. order tQ achieve their objectives. ! 

Hispanic Women'^ . • 

As with Aslan/PaclfiQ women, Hispainic women include many 
subgroups with varying familial, educational and employment pat- 
terns. These Include Mexican Americans (Chicanas), Puerto 
Rlcaps, Cubans and Spanlsh-spealilnfi women of South or Central . 
Americarf heritage.^* Like othiBr minority women, Hispanic women 
have been perceived through popular st6reotypes..K1aihfand Puer- 
to Pilcan women, for example, have been seen as home-centered, 
subordinate to their husbands, hesitant to enter the postsecond- 
ary system, and likely to experience considerable conflict when 
economic necessity compels them into the job market. While this 
* view may still be accurate in some measure, 4he situation Is rapid- 
ly changing: younger Puerto RIcan women, like youngerthicanas, 
are increasingly encouraged to seek educajy|>^rv^l,rVPlyancenr>er\t, 
although they may also experience signlficti^t*pressure to fulfill 
traditional family rolps.^' indeed, conflict biBtwi^en cultural role ex- 
pectations, along with a lack of student suf)port services, has 
been cited as an important factor in the drop-out rate of Hispanic 
womeO) students. !• . f 

As of the mld-1970's, available data indlcaW that relatively few 
' Hispanic worsen were highly educated. In 1974, for exiample,4he 
jpiedlan number of years of education for a^ll Spanish-speaking 
women (14 and over) was 9.7V Many Hispanlif women of re-entry 
age are now seeking to upgrade their .edu^aUonal and employ- 
ment status. , ^ 1'' w 

Contrary to' the myth that strong familial patterns prevent 
Hispanic women from entering the labor torce, Hispanic wpmen 
do work outside the home and in large numbers: 44 percent of all 
Hispanic wjjmen over 20 were In Ihe workforce In 1975," many of 
whqm were single heads of households. ^This percentage con- 
tinues to increase.- I 
. Employment patterns, like family orientation and educational 
attainment, also differ between groups.'^ though this too Is 
changing, Chicanas are more lik€|ly to fbe'ln the paid labor force 
than either Puerto Rican wdmen or women /of Cuban, Sogth 
American or Central American heritage. The relatively few 
■ " Hispanic women who hold professional or technical jobs are likely 
to be of "other Spanish origin," particularly of Cuban descent.'V 
Generally, like many other minority women, Hispanic women hold 
low-paying, low-skilled jobs. Chlcana and Puerto RIcan womeh 
especially, are likely to be domestic or clerical worker,^." 

Like other mlrjorlty women,' Hispanic women often need career 
ccSunseling, basic skills help, and training for nontradltlonal 
careers. In addition, some Hispanic women for whom English is a. 
second language may benefit greatly from bilingual courses and 
services. 
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American Indian Women 1 ^ 

The role and status of American Indian women varleis cpn- 
siderabiy among the 400 or so tribes in the United States; addl- 
tlpnally, there arie marked differences in life style §ind standard_pf 
living between rural (reservation) and urban. American Indians. 
Educational, employment and income tevejs are generally lower in 

•rural populations and family size is often Jarger. The average 
educational attainment of American Indian women and men re- 
mains significantly below that of the general population." Most 
American Indian women who work are employed in low-status, 
low-wage jobs, particularly in clerical and health service positions. 
American lodian women earn less than any other minority, and 
American IndiaiS families with female heads are among the 
poorest in the country." ' ; 

Many of the American Indian women entering thepostsecond- 
ary system are likely to be of re-fintry age. Often American Indians 
att^n^dian schools on their reservations, and those who attend 
coliege\or vocational programs— both woman and men— ar;e 

^ generail^older than traditional students because they finish high 
school. latefT^arry and have families earller^Jhan the majority 
populatloniand then seek postsecondary education. Despite their 
needs, American Indian women have in the past sometimes been 
hesltanyK)^ participate In instltutlonally-based special programs. 
Reaso/is for ti^is are complex, but Include conflicts with tribal 
roles and lack of funds. Additionally, some Indian cultures do not 
make age distinctions In relation to education, and women from 
certain tribes may thus not Initially p6rcelve programs aimed at re- 
entry age women to be per.tinent to their own circumstances. 

American Indian women who live In* cities are more likely to 
have completed college than their rural counterparts;" however, if 
women move from a resejjvatiog to an urban area to pursue col- 
lege work, some may encounter problems such as^quUgral 
dislocation. Inability to find and/or to afford housing for a large ex- 
tended family, etc. Like women from other special populations, 
American Indian women tend to major In traditional areas: educa- 
tion, health fields, and the spclai. sciences. Many coMege- 

* educated American Indian ^pnnen are employed with regional and 
other offices of the Bureauof indlah Affairs, as well as with the In- 
dian Health Service. However, the majority of American Indian 
women who work in such; agencies are clustered at lower grade 
levels in clerical and 6ther settee positions." 1 

Like other minority women, American Indian womei^^^aj^ need 
personal and career counseling, basic skills cotirses^^TO^^ for 
nontradltlonal careers,*' and college English trairilng^ : , 

OTHER POPULATIONS OF RE-ENTRYWOMEN 

Like minority re-entry women, single parents, displaced 
homemakers, older Women and disabled women have, untH 
recently, been Invisible in both the larger society ^nd the 
postsecondary context, -^^atential re-entry women from these 
groups share many of the edufcational and support \servlce needs 
minority women have. Additionally, those who are also members 
of more than one special population are often multiply disadvan- 
taged' For example, a displaced homemaker who Is in her early 
sixties and disabled is likely to suffer the probleijis of all three 
groups along with the stereotypes attached to each. 

Single Pafents 

In 1976, almost 5 million households with one or morfe minor 
chlldre^n were headed by single parents, over 90 percent ofvwhom 
were women." Currently, female heads of households account for 
a very large proportion of economically disadvantaged persons. 
The need to upgrade skills and to obtain credentials necessarv for 
employment has led many single parents to re-enter the educa- 
.tlonal system and often to enroll in special programs. In man 
continuing education programs for women, a substantial number 
' of students are divorced. Yet, for a variety of reasons, divorcee 
women prove to be high achievers. Indeed, a recent sampling pf\ 
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graduate schools found that divorced women outperformed other 
students— even though 70 percent of the women surveyed also, 
had children." 

Despite trteir motivation, It Is often difficult for single mothers 
to balance school and fartiily responsibilities. KTo other group of 
returning students— many of whom •are ajso minority women- 
feels the pinch of poverty and the need for affordable child care 
services more. Returning women In'thls group may benefit greatly 
from personal counseling and from time management courses. A 
. substantial number of single itiothers may also neetj basic sKljts 
and refresher courses to allo\^ them to move Into the academic 
rriafr^streiam, as well as academlc.and career counseling to help 
thern set long term goals.' . ^ 

* '. % ■ » \ ^ 

Displaced Homemakers , , 

Although the term"*^d Is placed homemaker" Is relatively new, It . 
has both political significance and legal status.'" Displaced 
homemakers, usually women ove/ 35, are former homemakers 
who, through divorce, separation, widowhood, or other crisis haVe 
lost their source of economic support. Most displaced 'home-, 
makers originally envisioned themselves as graduating from high 
school and becoming wives ahd mothers; consequently, their 
academic arid vocational goals were often short-term and linriited. . 
Haying spent a substantial number of years In the home caring for. 
family members, displaced homemakers often find re-entry d|^-/ 
ficuit. They may lack education, \db skills and/or work experience! 
moreover, even if they haye previously eatfned bachelor's degrees, 
general education degrees/6ertlflcates or business diplomas 
and/or worked outside the home before marriage, they often need 
to upgrade skills and credentials to be competitive In the current 
labor market. * ~ . t 

Many displaced homemakers need rto be educated about career 
opportunltiesT-especlaiiy those now open to women [n nontradi- ' 
tional fields. Additionally, these women may need-lrounseling to 
help them translate their ablHtles and experience Into Job skills' 
and to make and pursue appropriate career directions. Since 
displaced homemakers often lack self-confidence, they may need 
basic skills and refresher courses. * ^ , 

Older Women 

Contrary to popular bdllef , older women— women over 55 and/or 
retirees— who re-enter higher education may do so not only or 
pritTiarlly for personal eairlchment, but also to prepare for employ- 
merit. More.peopie are beginning "second careers" In their fifties 
and sixties than ever before; some older women begin second (or 
first) careers because they must do so. In the 65-pius age group, 
women outnumberAnen substantially, and whilo most of the men 
are married, most of^ the women are widow5.'' (Many of these 
women are thus also displaced homemakers.) Whether they live 
alone or with retired spouses, many older women must cope with 
the impact^! Inflation on fixed incomes. ^ 

Older women are likely to ftice age discrimination In both 
education and employment and. If they are members of minority 
groups, race discrimination as well. It Is difficult enough for a 
woman in her thirties or forties to re-enter the academic- world 
and/or to find a Job after being a full-time homemaker, but a 
woman In her fifties or sixties who must make these transitions 
may confront even greater barriers. Moreover, those older women 
who do work are generally low wage earners:" as members of a 
generation that did not encourage women to pursue either educa- 
tion or careers J^y are often limited In their Job choices to posi-- 
tjons aa ,clafkg^leswomen, and domestic or service workers. 

Older, women are particglarly likely to experience not only 
economic insecurity, but also low self-esteem and loneliness. 
Like single parents and displaced homemakers, many older 
women can benefit from personal counseling, basic skills and re- 
fresher courses, and academic and career counseling. Older 
women who are less vulnerable economically and who do return 



to high/ar education primarily for personal enrichment can also biei 
served* by ^ variety of support services and scheduling arrange- 
ments." 

Qlftabted Women : ' 

«Llke women from other special population groups, disabled, 
women often encounter difficulties based both, on their sex and 
on their disability, and must often cope with even greater social 
and instlttJtlonal Invisibility. According to figures compiled ^y the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration for fiscal 19176, handicap- 
ped women w^re significantly less likely than handicapped men to 
receive vocational school or other training; to^be rehabllltate(^ Into 
wage-earning occupations; to earn as much as rehabilitated men;., 
and to work In as wjde a variety of fields as rehabilitated men.'' If 
they are also elderly and/or ^minority women, they'may face multi- 
ple barriers. ' . . 

Disabled women are frequently poor. Many such women who 
reached college age before Implementation of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 had limited access to Job training and other educa- 
tional opportunities; others* were tracked Into low-skilled, low- 
paying areas 'thought appropriate for them— often without atten- 
tion to their particular abilities and Interests." Disabled re-entry 
worpen are likely to need the same services as other re-entry 
women from special populations, as well as careful evaluation of 
those methods by which thdy are most able to learn. Additionally, 
they may require special learning equipment and services as well 
as general transportation, physical access to educational sites, 
and/or methods for bringing classes to them via television, radio, 
or otl|pr means." ' . ^ 

SPECIAL POPULATION WOMEN: SHARED BARRIERS 

Minority women and women from 6thejf special populations are 
likely to shar^ probleAis In several critical educational* and em- 
ployment areas: ' 
•with the possible exception of Asian/Pacific women, their 
educational attainment Is below the national average; , 

• thelr>arning power Is low, usually because jthey hold low- 
paying, low-status Jobs and are poorly trained. far t)etter em- 
ployment; \ ^ . • •• 

,* despite low incomes, they ^are more likely to be heads of 
households an^ the sole soUrce of support for their families; 

• they are likely to be poor; and 

• they \are Ijkbjy to face double or multiple discrimination 
' :^based on race, age, marital status, economic status or han- 
dicap. In addition to discrimination ba^ed on sex. ' 

GENERAL BARRIERS TOTtE^^N^^^ 

The barriers faced by' women from minority and other special 
' populations atteqiptlng to return to postsecondary education are 
many. In addition to^ f inanclal need (see page 8), these barriers in- 
clude: . 

• the "glldecf cage Image** of re-entry and continuing education 
programa:' As noted previously, some special population 
womer]^/are partlcularly^llkely to believe that the^e programs 
are for'bored, middle-class, middle-aged housewives— ^spe; 
clati/' When they are offered by Institutions th^ have not been 
known for an energetic recruitment of, and welcome for, 
wofhen from special| populations as students, faculty, or 
staff. (Some minority; women. In particular, may feel that 
white women have made substantially more progress In edu- 

. i^atlon and employment than non-white wpm^ and i^ay re- 
: ' , sent the existence of special programs they perceive to have 
; - been created for an already-privileged group.) 

• concern that courses will not be connected tp their employ- 
•'[,,'; ^ent, community dnd cultural needs. Many re-entry wdmeTi, 

especially rnlnorlty' women, may fear that traditional academ- 
ic programs will not be relevant to their needs for career ad- 
vancement and/or will serve to divorce them from their own 
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cultural background. • • 

• fe^r off "chilly waters." The fedr and/Qr prospect of being the ' . 
"only one" from a special population group may discourage 
potential re-entry women fr0m enrolllnjg In some programs. 
Although women's centers can b,e vital In helping returning 

. women "get their bearings," many minority and other special 
population women may feel uncomfortable In a wom^en's cen- 
ter because of perceived racial and class differences. Yet 
they may feel equaUy .uncomfortable In £i minority or handi- 
capped student centet'geared to 18-22 year old students. [ 

• lack of homo and community support. Like some majority 
women, some Inlnorlty women and women from ot^ier special 
populations may lacfrthe emotional and financial support of 
their spouses and children, or have difficulty In balancing 
school/family responsibilities and academic/community 
values. Minority women may encounter even more resistance 
from spouses whose own status and earning power may have 
been limited by racfe discrimination, and who may conse- 
quently feel especially threatened by the posslbllltjtthat their 
wives will exceed them In job status and earning power." 

• need for affordable child care. Child care Is a crucial concern . 
for all ^dmen with young children— especially so for minority 
women, single parents, displaced homemakers and handl- ' 
capped women with families. Low Income v^men with chil- 
dren may find that the cost of child care coi^led^wlth.tultlon 

^ i presents an absolute barrier to their pa^lclpatlon In post- 
secondary education. ' 

• lack off afffordable and safe transportation. Inadequate trans- 
portation can prev(|nt special population women from partlcl- 

•* pating In postsecondary programs— particularly when 
courses are offered only at an on-campus slt^at a substantial 
distance from their workplace or home. 
The drop-out rate for minority students Is often high;. this may 
be true for other special populations as w^ll. However, these .' 
.students may be "stopping out" rather than "dropping out." ^ 
Minority students, for example, tend to attribute their withdrawal 
to non-academic reasons such as financial difficulties, marriage, 
or thp desire to get practldal work experience. (White s*tudehts. In 
contrast, are more likely to attribute their withdrawal to academic - 
reasons.) Howeyer, recent data Indicate that students most^lkely 
to re-€^nter theisame or a similar Institution are those who left for 
nonracademic reasons." 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the general barriers noted'above may not be directly 
caused by Institutional policies and. practices. Institutions can 
take many steps to h§lp re-entry women from special populations 
overcome them. Specific recommendations In ftiajor areas of In- 
stitutional policy and practice are discussed In separate sections 
beginning below. However, colleges antJ universities may also 
wish to consider the following general actions. (As noted eariler, 
not all recommendations will be appropriate for all Institutions.) , 

• Develop recruitment strategies targeted at women from spe- 
cial populations and designed to dispel the "glided cage" Im- 
age. .Emphasize nontradltlonal career areas. (See specific 
recruitment recommendations, below.) 

* • Avoid what may look like the "lone t jken" special population 
woman; ensure that Several v^otnen from each off these 
grbups are enrolled In a given program. Seek the aid of 
• minority and other women's organizations to Identify Inter- 
ested worjien. . ■ r 

• Involve the special re-entry population to be served In^deslgn* 
ing and evaluating appropriate academic programs. Some In- 
stltutlons ^ave worked with community groups and/or educa- . 
tlonal brokers to achieve this end; others have received feed- 
back from organizations set up by their own students. (See 
page 11 for specific recommendations.) 

• Set aside a place where minority and other special population 



re-entry wjpmen can gather. Counseling and minority centers 
at Some Institutions have provided space for such gather- 
ings. • ' 

' •Acquaint members of the academic commi/nlty with thet spe- 
cial backgrounds off re-entry women ffrom special popula- 
tions. As part of Its program.for Hispanic stu(ients, Hood Col- 
lege (MD) Is developing a series of lectures, art exhibits and y 
other events to Introduce all faculty, staff ahd students to 
Hispanic culture. " 

• Keep records on re-entry wonien from special populations^ 
who dropi out or "stop out" to Identify reasons for attrition. 
Where partlcu'lar Institutional policies or practices— e.g., 
financial aid or Internship eligibility— are Implicated, con- 
slder.modlflcatlon. 

• Make a special efffort to seek out women ffrom special popula- 
tions for ffaculty and stall positions. Such women may not on- 
ly serve as role models, but are also likely to be helpful In 

. dealing with the problems re-entry students from these 
groups may face. 

• Train re-entry counselors and other staff ff to deal with the 
ffamlly and community conffUcts that some women ffrom spe- 
cial peculations may fface. Hold staff workshops and Invite 
representatives from minority'and other woiyien's- organiza- 
tions— as well^as re-entry women from specif popfJiatlons 
who are already enrolled— to participate. ^ 

• Hold orientation activities to which re-entry wortien and their 
families are lnvlted..Mlnorlty and other families are less likely 

. to feel thrjiatened by a woman's re-entry If they have visited 
•the**competlhg".envlronment. ' 

• Identify child care '^facilities in the area which serve minority 
students. Encourage these and other child care services to 
'set up "scholarships" for children of rmlnority students 
and/or establish affordable child care facilities on campus 
or In satellite locations." ^ 

• Offffer classes In a variejiy off community locations— including 
' community centers, work sites, churches and elsewhere, par- 

tlculariy where minority women are located. Holding classes 
In the community not only lessens transportation problems, 
but may also help re-entry women bridge the gap between 
communltyahdacaden)l(/roles, and help them ease backjnto 

th^cademlc context.*? 

RECRUITMENT ■ \ 

REACHING OUT 

Women whose access to educational participation has been - 
limited will not suddenly appear at the doorstep of an Institution, 
despite a commitment and willingness to encourage access- IL~ 
these women are to enroll. Institutions must develop specific 
outreach efforts related to the personal, educational and com- 
munity experience of womei) from special populations. For a 
detailed discussion on recruiting re-entry women generally, . 
readers may wish to refer to "Recruitment and Admissions: Open- 
Ing the Door for Re-entry Women,". Project on the Status and 
Education of Women, Association of Amerlcao Colleges, 1980, ' 
Pertinent recommendations from that paper afrelnclxided In this , 
paper as well.*^ * - \'X'. \ 

What the Institution Can Do V 

• Set up a committee to evaluate the effffectlveness orrecrult* 
ment efffforts aimed at women .ffrom special populations; 
Include women from special populations In.thls evaluation; 

• Compare current enrollment and local population data to< 
determine which special populations are among the Institu- 
tion's re-entry women and which groups are not represented; 

• Evaluate all general recruiting materials for Inclusion off Infor- 
mation about re-entry women ffrom the various special popu- 
lations In both text and pictures; 

• Evaluate minority recruiting materials ffor Inclusion off Infor- 
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matlon about reentry women; ^ ' 

•Examine cumnt minority recniltment proigrams to determine 
vWhetll^r or not they are reaching potential re-entry women 

wljhin minority popuiatlons; 

• Develop material aimed apecificaiiy at re*entry women from 
epecial populations. AlVerno College (Wl), for example, used 
a poster of a young mother holding a baby and asklijig, 
"Ready to go back to school?"; • .\v^ 

• Encourage women appllpants and students to tell other 
women about your program. "Word-of-mputh" recommenda- 
tions by peers Is often the most effective wdy to recruit 
minority re-entry women; ' 

• Work with educational brokers and/or community organize- 
tlons to* recruit re-entry women from targeted groups. 
HAC^R, Inc. (Hispanic American Career Educational Re- 
sources) works within the community to recruit H|sp*anlc 
women for the 'Williamsburg site of the College of Staten 
Island (NY) Outreach Program; 

• Use terminology familiar to special populations. If, f or exam- 
'^e, an Institution emphasizes the availability of experiential 

credit as an incentive for enrollment, minority and other.spe- 
cial population women are rpore likely to recognize their 
eligibility Wtien a brochure Indicates "community activity" 
rather than "volunteer work" a? a criterion; ^ 
. • Design recrultmeht^aterlals that emphasize futute employ- 
ment as well as the g^^eral educational benefits of returning 
to schooi; \^ - 

:• Provide materials In other languages, a.g., Spanish and/or 
Vletnamesei^to potential ri^ent^..8tudents for whom English 
may be a second language; 

• Disseminate materials throughout the^^ommunlty In places 
such as community Centers and agendas, small rtelghbor- 
hood stords, supermarkets, shopping centera«^heaith cllnlbs, 
welfare or unemployment centers, churcl^es, senlpr centers, 
minority centers and other places where they may reach 
meml}ers of special popuiatlons; 

• Distribute Information to minority media such as foreign lan- 
guage radio stations and neighborhood newspapers; ^ 

• Distribute re-entry materials to hospital staff and ri9hablll|a* 
tlon counselors who are likely to deal with handlcap^d. ' 
women; 

• Mjsil.notices of special re-entry programs and other course of- 
ferings to parents of current undergraduate students who are 
members of special population groups; 

• Publish a list of available funding sources Including specific 
programs funded for minorities, displaced homemakers; 
older women and handicapped women. Distribute this list as\ 
part of recruitihg materials In order to inform these women 
that funds may be available to help them return to school; 

• Send press releases, recruitment Information and/oir notices 
about special programs to newsletters and other publlqa- 
tlons put out by org^lzations that serve women from special 
populations, e.g., handicapped and minority wonhen's 
groups; * 

• include the names of Individual staff members In recruiting 
materials aimed at re-entry women from special populations. 
Ensure that these contact people have necessary communi- 
cation skills, e.g., bilingual skills orXhe ability to Interpret for 
the hearing-impaired; ^ 

jrContact local social service providers to inform .them of spe* 
clai programs that may serve their stiUdents* or clients.*' 
Kansas City Kansas Community College Is developing a pro* 
gram to work with social service providers that identifies and 
gives Individ ualized instruction to handicapped students. In- 
cluding re-entry women; , ' ^, 

• Develop programs or workshops about minority wpmen and 
open them to the cdmmunlty. Jhe University of Michigan/ 
Center for Continuing Educatlon^or Women has dorte this; • 



• Co-sponsor m)ietlngs, workshops and other activities with 
minority organizations, handicapped, senior citizens and 
other groups. The Institute of Study of Older Adults adminis- 
tered by New Vorlcvblty Community College, Division of Con- 
tinuing Ed ucatlonljhas, worked with a variety of such agen- 
cies; and \^ ' V ^ 

• Urge local employeits, unions and professional groups to pro 
' vide opportunities for their employees from special popular 

tlons to return to school. 

RECRUITINQ FOR NONTRADITIONAL FIELDS 

, With pome exceptions, minority women and womerj from other 
special populatl9ns are generally absent fronpi high-paying scien- 
tific, technical, management and professional fields, and women 
of re-entry age are more likely than their younger peers hot to have 
considered such career directions. Within the last few year^, 
however, some institutions have begun actively recruiting re-entry 
women Into training programs to prepare them for occupations In 
engineering, the sciences, business management and other 
areas. 

What the Institution Can Do 

•Conduct career awareness workshops for minority womft, 
displaced homemakers, older women and other special popu- 
lations specifically directed toward encouraging them to 
enter nontradltlonai courses of study and nontradltldnal oc- 
. cupatlons. Workshops might include an exploration of inter- 
ests, goals and future plans, as welVas information about « 
specific fields and required academic training; 

• invite alumnae or other women from special popuiatlons em- 
ployed In nontradltlonai fields to be guest speakers. Such 
wqmen can provide information and ajso serve as role 
models; 

• Offer free or low-cost vocational aptitude testing to disadvan- 
taged women who are considering re-entry; 

• Disseminate Information on vocational and technical training 
programs fb AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) 
case workers, CETA offices, welfare departments, etc.; ^ 

• Co-sponsor nontradltlonai career fairs wltK organizations 
\ that s,erve women f^romspeclal popuiatlons. Invite represen- 
tatives from locallnoustfy and business; and 

• Work In conjMnctlon with two-year colleges to facilitate pro- 
V fesslonal engineering or management careers for minority 

..vjjpmen. The Minority Women- in Management Program at 
Polytechnic Institute (NY) provides counseling and remedia- 
tion in mathematics for selected minority women enrolled In 
vocational programs at .two-year colleges within the City 
University of New York. The women then trghsfdr into ia com- 
bined B.S. and M.S. degree program at Polytechnic where 
they can earn advanced degrees In management, computer ' 
science, or transportation engineering. (Althoiigh this pro- 
gram was not originally established as a re-entry program^ 
most of Its students had been out of school from five to 
seven years.) 

ADMISSIONS AND REGISTRATION 

For a detailed discussion of* the barriers re-entry wpmen 
generally, mayTitise In the adhnlsslons process and strategies 
for change, see "Recruitment and Admissions: Opening the 
^ Door for Re-entry Women," Prolect on the Status and Educa- 
tion of Women, Association of American Colleges, 19^0. Inr 
stitutlons may also wish to consider the following actions to 
facilitate the admission? procedure for re-entry virt)menf Uom 
special populations: ^ j 

• Coordinate efforts of the adult education or rarentry staff 
with the minority center or counseling staff to^heip re-entry 
women from special popuiatlons deal with the admissions, 
financial aid and related offices; 
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• Ask re-entry women from special population groups to make 
a^'triat rgn" through the current admissions process. Use 
their experiences as a guide to identify ppoblem areas and 
barriers*;" . 

. •Educate admissions personnel about Institutional pollclas 
regarding CLEP (College Level ExamlnaMon Program) and ' 
other means of giving credit for academic and experiential 
learning. Be certain staff is aware of those community ser- 
vices and other activities that may be credited by the Institu- 
tion, and able to heip women from special populations Iden- 
tify their own eligibility forcredit; 
•Accept the GED (General Educational davelopment) test, 
which is offered in braille, on audio cassettes, apd In Spanish 
ancl other languages. In lieu of e high school diploma. A 
significant number of potential re-entry women f rom^ special 
populations have not completed fouryears of high school; 

• Consider waiving application fees for applicants below a cer- 
tain Income level. Many women from special populations are 
unable to afford these fees; , 

• Provide assistance as needed to handicapped re-entry 
woman throughout the admissions/registration process. 
Designate a staff persoh in each relevant office to aid handi- 
capped women, or have a re-entry or other counselor act as 
liaison; and 

• Provide over-the-phona or one^stop registration to make the 
- procedure as accessible as possible to woman who work, 

handicapped women and older woman. 

■« ' ' . •. 

FINANCIAL AID* 

' • Limited resources for tuition and attendant educational ex- 
' penses constitute a major barrier fpr re-entry women from many 
special populations. Minority students of any age may well^be 
hampered by lack of-funds so that "the energy that should be 
focused toward educational academic goals is diverted to 'sur- 
vival' goals-."** Re-entry women from special populations are likely 
to suffer most. In two-parent middle-class minority households a 
wife's earfiings often comprise a larger percentage of total family 
income than does i wife's salary in similar majority hou^ieholds; 
thus, the minority woman cannot afford to stop working in order 
to return to school. Further, althdugh many'middle-class minoflty , 
famines place high value on education as the key to advancement, 
the cost of sending their child to college often makes It Impossi- 
ble for women from such families to retutn to school without sub- 

' stantiai financlial aid. Minority women who are sihgle parents— 
and thus .perhaps most In need of educatidn to upgrade their 
employmeht potential and their families' economic position— are 

^ likely to find tuKlon, child gare and relate^ expenses beyond the 
reach ot their meager earnings. Moreover, some types of public' 
assistance, made available to minority and. economically di&- 
advantaged'women may Include legal restVictions that prevent its 
use ior educational expenses. 

Women from other special populatlonsjace similar financial 
prolDiems: displaced homemakers have lost their means of 
economic support, elderly women are likely to be living on fixed 
incomfes, and disabled women may have little If any discretionary 
income. However, re-entry women from special populations are In- 
creasingly elljglble for targeted scholarship and other support 
from any number of public and private sources. Institutions can 
I help overcome what mignt otherwise be an absolute barrier to 
successful re-entry by ensuring that re-entry women from special 
populations are aware of all available aid sources, and by develop- 

* Several of the programs and resources listed In this section— such as )he 
CETA program— are currently under reconsideration at the federal level. In- 
stitutions will want to keep apprised of changes. Additionally, Institutions 
may wish to consult sources such as The Interaction of Public Assistance 
and Student Financial Aid (see resource list for additional Information) to 
evaluate the Impact of overlapping public assistance and student financial 
aid programs. ^ . 



ing Institutional programs to "fill In the gaps" where possible. For 
a discussion of financial aid for re-entry women generally, see 
•TlnanclalVAId;. Helping Re-entry Women Pay '.College Costs," 
Project on the Status and, iduc^tion of Women, Association of 
American Cblleges, 198^'' Some of the following recommenda- 
tions were drawn from t^^at^paper. 1 - V - 

WhatthelhstitutionCan Do * ' 

• Assign a financial aid offlcar(s) to act as liaison with ra-antry, 

_ minority and handicapped program steff to work with special ^ 
' population re-entry woman seeking financifai acsslstanca. 
Educate all financial aid staff about the problems such 
women may face in funding their education; 
•Sat up an institutional fund to help fill the gap between 
allowances under traditional needs assessment formulas and 
the likely economic status o| re-entry woman from spaciaL 
populations. (Usually, financfal aid packages cover only |ao 
percent of a full-time student's actual need; white middie- 

• class famine^ may be able td absorb this difference, whilQ, 
mlhority and other special population households often can- 
not.**); 

.«Be certain financial aid offices and designated liaison staff 
are aware of public and private programs for which minority 
and other special population women ipay be eligible. These 
include but are not limited to: \ . ' f 

..Aid for handicapped pel'sons available from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program administered by the Depar^menVof 
Education. (In general, these federal funds supplement " 
state and locai programs.); / 
— Aid for American Indians through the 'Department of in- 
terior, Bureau of Indian Affairs (for undergraduate educa- 
tion) and the Department of Education (for ypfesslonal and 
graduate education). 'tribal higher education offices and 
some state governments also have'scholarship assistance 
programs; ' ' - . 

-~ Aid for welfare recipients, the underemployed and thia un- 
employed may be available through: 

* the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
, program, which may provide child care and 'Other 

funds to low-mcome mothera involved In trairling pro- 
grams; ' * 
' * the Work Incentive program (WIN) .which provides 
funds for tuition and training, as well as for living ex«- 
penses and transportation, to- low-lncbme unem- 
ployed mothers; and 

* the Comprehensive Education and Tral^ng Act 
(CETA), -which 'may provide funds for iducation-or 
skill training; 

Aid for minorities through a wide range of state and 
federal government and prfvate funding sources, as well 
as professional associations and other organizations. 
Many guides to such sources are available, including 
separate directories of financial aid sources fpr minority 
^ students In law, tnjslness, education,! and jour- 
nalism/communication. (See resource list for publishers 
and additional information.); 

— Aid for graduate sfudents (partlqulcirly minorities and 
womer^ who have ba'en traditionally undarrepresented in 

' ^ profassional carei^rs through the Graduate and Profes* 
sional Oppojituiftlies Pr^ 

— Aid for legal training for parsons from disadvantaged 
backgrounds through the Council on Legal Education 
Opportunity (CLEO) program; ' 

• Meet with AFDC, WIN and/or CETA personnel to Inform them 
ot educational possibilities for parsons participating In their 
progirams. Often adnr>inlstrators of these programs— which 
vary greatly by state or locality— are not awareiOf available 
opportunities for postsecondary education, De Anza Coflege 
(CA) initiated a summer awarertess campaign to encourage 
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social service and referral ageooles to recruit students and 
Inform them pf^avallable aid, and to train and Inform case 
Workers and other agency personnel about "educational 
benefits In relation towelfare benefits; > ' ' 
» Dtstelop inatitutlonal schbE^rshlp or fellowship programs for 
Yumits from spsclal) population ({roups and ensure that^ 
stujming women are .glven iaf,l consideration. The-C.l.c/ 
.Umversltles (eleven ma)or_mldwestern universities who. are 
/embers Of <1heXommlttee on Institutional Cooperation) 
have esta'^jjshed C.I.G. Mlnorjtl^s Fellowship Prdijrams for 
graduatestudylna^varlWy of fields;' ^ ' 

• InvesUgate state aid sources. 'to'cJetermlne If special allQca- ' 
tions or programs have been designated for fe-entry women [ 

. from special populations. Maryland^ for example, ha^ set 
aside vocational education, funds for use by dispidced 
homemakers under a voucher system;** / 

• Investigate publlo and private sources of f uhdlr^ iJeslgnated ^ 
for pr(^rams designed to serve special populations. Title I V- 
A of the Older Americans Act funded development of courses 

'Offered by the Institute of Study f6r Older Adults (ISOA) ad- 
ministered by New York City Community College, Division of 
Continuing Education; . ^ ♦ 

^•Make certain that finaitclal aid administrators are lamlllar 
\ ' with changes mandated by the Rlgner Education Amend- . 
ments of 1980 whjch allow Institutions to use up to 10 per- 
cent*of federal allocations under Supplemental Educational* 
Opportunity Grants Programs (SEOG) and College Work- 
Study programs to aid less than-haif-tlme students. Many re- 
entry wofnen from special populations may be able to enroll . 
. Qnlyonalessthan-half-tlmebasls;and 

• Compile a llst of local employers who have tuition refund pro- 
grams, and aiert women from special population groups to 
ttie possibility that their employers may be willing to defray 
educational costs. ' \ . , ^ 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

SUppori services can be especially Important to re entry women 
from special populations. Because many such servicers— for ex- 
annple, transportation, student health sera/Ices and medical Insur- 
ance, student employment and. placement services— are crucial 
for a// re-entry women, the Project on the Status and Education of 
Women has published separate papers on basic support services, 

.' child care, counseling, and basic skills and refresher courses. 
Many of the recommendations made In these papers wf^ral^oj^^. 

r Institutions serve women from special populations, 'iand readers 
. Iriterested In a particular area may want to refer to the relevant 
j^aper for general suggestions and additional Information. 
Hdweyier, re-entry women from special poulatlons also need sup- 
port services geared to special needs. / , 

Among the most Important of these are academic, ^Mrt^er and 
perstf^al counseling, and basic skills help, which ^re discussed 
more^Ully on page 10. ^selected list of additional ways In which. 
Instltutlops can be of help follows: 

Information Senrlces \ 
^.•Establish a newsletter for roren^ women firom special 
populations. Project Chancy, Brooklyn College (UY) uses Its 
newsletter as a way to keep In touch with the minority women 
It counsels after they have entered the college's regular pro- * 
gram. The newsletter helps maintain a. support network and ' 
, keeps peer role models visible for re-entry women; 
'^Devote a portlojijf the re-entry or continuing education pro- 
gram's newsletter to activities for women from special 
populations. The Center for Continuing EducatlOQ, for 
Womeri at Valencia Community College (PL) regularly covers 
^ actlyitles of their displaced nomemaker's program; and 

• Issue a directory of campus offices and/or contact persons 
that senre re-entry women from special populations, delude 
the nameS/and; phone numbers of those In re-entry, jnlnorlty 
affairs, an^ other offices, as well as liaison persons In finan- 



cial ald/cempus employment and administrative ofl1ces.<Cur- 
rently/enrolled women who are wilting to help may also be 
llsjOT as resource persons. 

Transportation^' 

(•Work ou\ agreements with community bus lines. After re- 
nontradltlonal students at- Edmonds Community . 
I (WA) participated In k study of transportation prefer- 
ences and prbblerns, the college reached an agreement with . 
the city by which the municipal bus system woufd use the 
vCOllege and senior centers as regular bus route terminals; 
•Arrange for diaha-rlde or dial-a-bus programs. Frequently 
sponsored by local offices on aging, senior centers, retire- 
ment homes, etc., these programs usually ptok people up at 
central points and deliver them to shopping centers, medical 
centers, college campuses and other locations. Some pro- 
/ grams will also transport people to any specific local destine* 
^tlon; . 

• Investigate riiral transportation services. Rural communities 
In 'Iowa have a county-operated program called "'SEATS" 
(State Elderly Area Transporatatlon System) which provides 
door-to-door transp.ortatlon on 24-hour advance notice; 

•Explore state and/or federal funding for transportation ser- 
ylces 'that can senre old^r and/or handicapped re-entry 
women. A few colleges have purchased minibuses or Jitneys 
with federal, state and/or local fupds such as those available 
under TItleJII of the Older Americans Act administered by the 
Admlnistviitlon on Aging of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Humaq Services. The University of Nevada, Reno, coor- 
dinates the use of Its own Jitneys with city buses to provide; 
transportation for qteople llvlnGr within a 20-mile radius of 
Reno who need a ride tOjcampOs; and 

t Minimize transportation prol^iems on campus by clustering 
classrooms, offices and other facilities Jlkely to be used by 
're-entry women. Harvard University (MA), for example, uses 
the Dudley House for non-resident undergraduates to house 
the Institute for Learning in Retirement, the continuing edu- 
cation offices^a library, and a cafeteria. Where such consoli- 
^ dation is not possible, an institution might make a particular-^ 
effort to locate on-campus classes for re-entry women close 
*to the 11 br&ry, cafeteria and^ad ml nistrative4)f flees. 

Health Care Services and Medical Insurance 

• Ensure that all health care senrlces are free of Inadvertent 
age discrimination. iT necessary, train and/or expand the 
health care staff to include professionals familiar with prob- 
leons common to older women; 

• Provide Insenrlce training to health care staff to familiarize 
them with health problems common to minority group mem- 
bers, such as hypertension among black women and mainu- ■ 
trition among American Indian and/or low-incon;)e women; 

•Be^ certain that the health senrlces staff Includes personnel 
with neces^sary communication abilities, such as bilingual 
skills 0^ the ability to interpret for the hearing-impaired. 

• Ensure that medical Insurance plans are free of age limita- 
tions which may have a discriminatory impact on older 
women and displaced homemakers; and 

•Offer students, Including single parents, the opportunity to 
purchase family medical Insurance. 

Extracurricular Activities 

•Develop extracurrlculsr activities for re-entry womeh from 
special populadons and their families. Some re-entry pro- 
grams Invite women and their families to a generaHorlenta- 
tlon activity; ■ 

• Sponsor extracurricular actlvltl^ for disabled students, In* 
eluding 're*ehtry wom^n* whenever ppsslble. For example, of- 
fer captioned films for the hearing-Impaired and field exper- 

» lences for the visually-Impaired; and 
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• Plan extracurricuiar activities that will acquaint the general 
acadeipic community with the cultural backgrounds of re- * 
entry women frorn special populations, previously npted, 
\Hood College (MD) has Included a concert of Hjspanic music, 
a series of movies by Spanish director Luis Bunel, and an ex- 
hibit of Puerto Rican posters In Its developing program for ^ 
Hispanic students. 

. ■ • . • • • tii ■ ■ ' ■ , 

COUNSELING AND BASIC SKILLS > ; 

;Most re-entry wbmen can benefit greatly from counsellrg ser- 
vices; however, academic, career and personal couns'eilrig Is often 
crucial* for the successful re-entry of women from special popula- 
tions. These women may need particular help to Identify and build 
confidence In their own skills and abilities; to set clear career 
goals (possibly Including a transition from traditional "women's 
Jobs" to better-paying nontradltlonal fields); tc^ learn how to bal- 
ance school, work and family respDnslbllltles; and toT)ulld— or to 
cope with the lack of— community and family support. In- 
\dlvlduallzed counseling, starting before admlsslo(^ and continuing 
throughout enrollment, can play a major role In preventing attrl- 
tiorii €imong re-entry women from special populations. Institutions 
with. ongoing re-entry programs have Increasingly made counsel-) . 
ing a significant component of them, sometimes by training parti- 
cular members of the regular counseling staff to^ work with re-; 
entry women. 

For a more complete discussion of this area and. re-entry Wo- 
men generally, 'see "The Counseling Needs oY Re-entry Women,*' . 
Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association of 
American Colleges, 1980. Some of the recommendations that 
|oUow also appeared In thj^t paper. 

What the Institution Can Do 
: • Identify those offices, oj^sons, groups or programs on cam- 
pus that can offer counseling to re-enlry women from each 
■ special population jmup,; e.g., minority affairs offices, pro- - 
grams for the handllapped, etc. Be-certain at least one per- 
son In each office Is aware of the particular problems re-entry 
women may face, and trained to offer appro^priate support 
and guidance; * - 

• Coordinate counseling efforts of pertinent offices on cam- 
pus, such as the riMntry office and the office of minprity af- 
fairs; ^Nl 

""•Evaluate counseling programs, materials and tests for bias 
concerning sex and age; 

• Conduct Intalce Interviews to assess each student's basic 
skills, discuss 'her goals and plans^ and evaluate potential 
problem areas (Including factors such as family or commu- 
nity opposition, the need to Juggle multiple roles, etc.). Staff ^ 
of Project Chance, Brooklyn College^NY); work rndlvldually 
with each potential re-entry student; 

• Arrange with educational brokers, community or other 
organlzajtlons to provide specialized counseling service^. 
HACER, Inc. (Hispanic American Career Educational 
Resources) ; counsels re-entry women, enrolled In the 
Williamsburg site of the College of Staten Island (NY) 
Outreac^ Program, HACERl)rovldes both orientation and In^ 
terventlon counseling: a staff person attends each evening 
class throughout the first portion of the term, and contacts 
students who are absent to discuss problems'. Staff remain 
on call throughout the semester. Other minority organiza- 
tions, as well as local groups of displaced homepnakers, . 
rehabilitation agencies, etc. may be able to provide similar 
services; 

• Keep in contact with women who have been counseled 
thrckigh special publications and othttr means. Project 
Chance, Brooklyn- College (NY) communicates; .with Its 

^ vQOtinselees through a newsletter that also help^Jkeep rble 



*'models available for new students; \ * 

" • Maintain active counseling efforts throughout e^ch student's * 
enrollment' Wom^n from special populations mdt^be par- ' 
tjcularly hesitant to^seek help with home or campus prob- ^ 
lems^nd may let aca^lgpjle^ork suffer unnecessaH 

• Be qertalitcounselors have the qecessary language skills and 

the awareness ol cultural badc^rttunds to effectively seree re^ ^ 
• entry women from special populations. Mlaml-Dade Com- 
munlty College (FL) offers group counseling to displaced 
homemaliers provided by a bilingual'staff;*', Bl^ckfeet Com- 
munltyCoIlege, Brdwhlng (MT) has established a counseling 
center for American Indian wdmen who .are single heads of • \^ 
households, working women, and/or older women. The center 
provides financial aid stipends and child care servlces,'as 
wdil as counseling for nontradltlonal careers; 
•\Asses8 needs through home or neighborhood visits. Staff of - (/ 
the Women's Program of the Indo-Chinese Cultural Center, 
Portland (OR) visit Asian refugee women. Bilingual inter- 
preters aid In counseling andputreach efforts, which als6 
serve handicapped refugee wdmenTA "pre-re-entry" program, 
'' the Women's Program, teaches basic survival skills and .. 
essential English, and has successfully channeled par- 
ticipants Into job placement and English-as-a-se^ond- 
langua^e programs; . • 

• Establish a peer counseling system. Re-entry women from 
special populations often benefit greatly from the'support 
and understanding peer counseling provides. Some Ihstltu- 
tions. such as Mlaml-Dade Community College (FL), offer 

•. both peer and professional group>counsellng, while HACER, 
Inc. (see above) trains successful Te-en try women to become 
peer counselors fornew students; 

• Incorporate counseling content Into courses offered to re- 
turning women students. Several /institutions now offer 
courses or workshops In adult life skills. The Adult Life 
Resource tenter at the University of Kansas, for example, of- ; 
fers a workshop that focuses on the changes and problems , 
associated with various stages of adult development and 
strategies to deal wllj5;^them. The workshop Is open to 
students, staff, and prcfSsslbnai^ the field and the public; ' 
Old Dominion University (VA) oftprs a. course entitled **"B lack 
Women and Identity" designed for black women of .all ag^s 
.(others may also attend); ' , 

• Provide career counseling programs that help women from 
special populations become aware of Job possibilities In noh- ' 
traditional fields. The Eugene (OR) Displaced. Homemakers 
Program, for exafhple, works with the Women's Awareness 
Center of Ldne Community College to offer an-lndustriai: 
orientation program. Tompkins-Cortland College (NY) offers 
women counseling, testing^ and placement, in occupation 

• training programs which incldde work experience;" 

• Develop counseling programs for re-eniry women f^om 

* special populations who are pursuing graduate degrees In . 
^ nontradltlonal areas as well as to those seeking vocational ^ 

and/or undergraduate credentials. The Minority Women in 
; Management Program, Polytectinic Institute (NY), provides 

such counseling focltsBS/MS^tudents; and " - 

• Extend counseling serelces to all re-entry graduate woiVien 
from special populations. Minority women, displaced 
homemakers and wohnen from other special populations who 

' are pursuing graduate work may need addltonai support. 
There Is some evidence that women returning to graduate 
school may encounter more resistance from family and 
friends than returning undergraduates." ^ 

Basic SIcllls Programs and Refresher Courses 

.' A significant number of re-entry women from all • 
backgrounds may Initially lack confidence In their academic 
abilities and/or need remediation In language, math and 
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> ^ipience skills. This may be especially true, however, for 
.women from special populations. Basic skills help~-provlded 
both before and during enrollment— can play a vital rote In" 
the recruitment and re^ntlon of rninority women, women 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, displaced honriemakers,' 
singia parents, handicapped women, knd older women who 
have been out of .school for a prolonged period. Incridasing 
numbers of institutions now offer basic skills progcamls to 
their trfiditlonat-age undergraduates; these programs can 
bfteq^ Be tailored ^1o serve re-entry wiDmen from special 
populations. Other institutions have found ways to work 
cooperatively with community organizations to provide basic 
•v^^skills^ainlng. For amore general discussion of. this ar^a, see 
QlF'Confidence and Competence: Basic Skills Programs and 
Refreffiher ^^urses for Re-entry Women," Project on the 
Status and Education of Women, Assoplatlon of American 
Colleges, 1980. Some of tt>«e recommehdat Ions Included here 
. were also made In that paper. ' 



What the Institution Can D6 v 

• Evaluate all gtnoral raciiiltlng mateij^s and catalogues to 
see that^thay Include ihforWtion about basi6 skins programs 
fof reentry MToman from spacjal population grouj;>s; 

.•Offor basic tfkllls programs Jn Spanish and/or* other 
.f \ ianguagei; ' . ' 

• Davaiop bislc skills programs in which English Is taught as a 
secoruj language. The women's program at San Jose City 
College (CA) offers a one-semester college preparation 4^0^ 

. gram designed for women whose prlYnary language Is not 
English. The class Is also open to women who desire training, 
in basic English before. beginning regular college classes, 
and Is given f or credit; 

•Provide re-entry woman from special populations with i| 
head'Start summer orientation program to help with writing 
and mathematics, and to familiarize them with college course 
work and examlrtatlons; 

« Offer special skills and review workshops atcampus.mlnorlty 
offices. The University of Minnesota has four learning 
resoorce centers designed to serve American Indians, blacks, 
^ Hispanlcs, and^ Asians. Thecenters'^rovlde tutoflngand sum- 
A nier institutes, and some also offer bilingual classes In math, 
reading and study skills; - . ^ 

•Arrange for program gradiiatas to provide peer tutorlngMn 
basic skills to newly enrolled students. The National Con- 
gress of Neighborhood Women (NCNW), In cooperation with 
La (S(uardia Community College (NY), has set up such a 
system as preparation for an Associate of Arts program of- 
. fered by the NCNW and the^College; 

• Establish a program to assist disabled students. The Educa- 
tional Diagnostic Clinic at De Anza College (CA)* assists 
students with learning disabilities through testing, couhsel- 
ing and tutoring. Students are tested not onjy to determine 

' academic achievement levels, but also to determine how they 
best learn, e.g., visually, aurally, etc. Individual programs are ' 
' designed to help mainstream these students, which Include 
' both re-entry women and members of mlhdrlty groups; 
' l^tl^ljsh-a of basic sklllar programs designed for wornen 
^^^fromSpeclal populations, and distribute It to groups that 
work with them, su9h as'mlnorlty offices or centers on cam- 
pus, local mindrity organizations, displaced hqmemakers' 
groups, senior citizens centers, social agencies, hospitals, 
and rehabilitation counselors; 

• Design basic skills courses gearad to the Interasfs and^- 
parlances of Wonnan from special population groups. 
Working In conjunction with the Williamsburg site of the Col- 
lege of Staten Isjand (NY) Outreach Program, the Hispanic 
American Career Educational Resources Center (HACER, 
Inc.) has devised a course to develop college lisfening aHHIs 
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by having students discuss personal experiences and then 
identify the major ppints and main ideas expressed; 

• Offer televised courses In reading and study skills, math an- 
xiety, exam skills, etc. Televised basic skills coursfes can eas- 
ily reach single parents with small chldren at home, handi- 
capped' women, and older women, and can also enhance re- 
cruitment efforts; 

•Provide basic skills' programs* on addlo cassettes. Like 
televised basic skills courses, thesis will allow re-entry 
wom^ from special population's to work at home at their 
own pace, and can be especially important for visually- 
impaired and other disabled women. Some audio tape pro- . 
grams are geared to. the elderly. The Senior Center 
. Humanities Program of the National Council on Aging is 
designed to introduce .llteratufe, history, philosophy, 
sociology and anthropology to older persons; 
•Offer a study skills and. reading workshop especially for 
women In transition such as Single parents, widows and 
displaced homemakers. At the University of Caliifornia at San- 
ta Barbara, the Women's Center Newsletter publishes 
notlceis of *'Women In Transition Programs and Workshops"; 
•^Bstabllsh a reterral. service so women will know of off- 
campus resources In their community that may offer basic 
skills help, and ensure that counselors and others worKing 
with them are familiar> with local resources. Displaced 
homemakers, for example, may be referred to local displaced 
.homemaker groups for programs that provide^ basic skills 
workshops and traiining; . "^^^ ' 

•Offer ciasses In how to combine thetoles of atude>it^nd 
single parent. Humboldt State University (CA) has a two-uhit^ 
si^ioiogy course ca'lled '^Single/ Parents a^he Unlversltyi"; 

and • . V ^ ^^^^^''^^^^Si^ ^ 

• Inform academic counselors about basic skills and rahesher 
courses for special population^. Many st^dents ia these 

• g'roups often do not know how to seek help with academic 
programs or feel that asking for help is a sign of Inadequacy. 
Informed counselors can recommend special. services as a 
matter of course. 

CURRICULUM, SCHEDULING . 

AND COURSE PLANNING 

Often working in cooperation with community organiza- 
tions, 'minority and other women's groups, -educational 
brokers and/or other postsecondary institutions, many col- 
leges and universities have found wa^ to modify currlcular 
offerings, course schedules and class locations.to foster the 
partlbipation of. re-entry women from special populations. A 
host of modifications that can attract and serve the general . 
re-entry po'pulation are discussed |n "Earning a Degree: Alter- 
native Options for Re-entry VVpmen," and '*Re-entry Women: 
.Part-time Enrollment, Full-Tlme Commitment," Project on 
the Status and Education of Women, Association of 
- American Colleges, 1980. The possibilities for innovations 
thatban extend educational opportunities. to re-entry women 
from special populations are astliverse as the needs and cir- 
cumstances ofihe various special populations and of institu- 
tions themselves. The following are illustrative of several 
types of i^pproaches. 

What the Institution < 
,• Design re-entr/ progrtfl»» specifically for women from par- 
ticular special population groups. The University of Califor- 
nia, Santa BarbWa, has developed such a program for re- 
entering Chicanes. Initiated by.Chlcana students with the aid 
of the University's Womeri's Center, Re-entry Program, and 
the Chicano Educational Opportunity Program, the program 
is being expanded .to Include support' services such as 
counseling, basic skills training and child care. Incarnate 
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Word College (TX) offers a college entry and re-entry program 
for women of retirement agd, single parents, and women for 
whom English Is a second language. The prd^ram, called 
WENCOE (Women In Education: New Careers, Opportunities, 
Experiences) Is cufrently being expanded to Include a "transi- 
tion jk) college*' c»Jtreach program; 

• Join with other liTstltutlont to set up programs that can offer 
regular college courses to re-entry women from special 
populations. Pioneers, a program for Involving men aruj 
women 55 and over In regular undergraduate college classes 
and extracurricular activities, offers on-campus courses.at 
New England College (NH), the UnNerslty of Maryland, Cedar 
Crest College (PA) and North Shore Community College (MA). 
Elderh6stel, a summer program for older adults, makes 
classes available at Institutions around the coflntry; 

•Offer short courses, weekend courses, >venlng courses, or 
courses scfiedued In blocks of time convenient for students 
from special populations. The Pioneers program (above) 
features two-week course modules; C.W. Post Center of Long 
Island University (NY) offers weekend colleges* In which 
degrees can be earned by Intensive weekend study; several 
institutions provide basic, skills courses to re-entry women 
and displaced homemakers during the hours children are 
most likely to be In school-** 

• Design curricula for iBp^lal populations that combine 
academic with career, community and culturally oriented 

. materials. Seek Input from re-entry women In the curriculum 
development process/Many Institutions have found -that re- 
entry women fripm .special populatio/is are most likely to 
enroll in and complete ^programs when courses are closely 
related to daily needs and experiences. La Guardla Communi- 
ty College (NY) In cooperation wUh the National. Congress of 
Neighborhood Women .(NCNW) has worked In. conjunction 
with students In NCNW'-s college outreach ' program to 
develop such curricula. Hood College (MD) Includes courses 
\n Hispanic heritage In its all-college program for Hispanic 
students. Qeganawlda-Quetzlecoatle University (DQU) (CA), a 
Chlcano and American Inc^an junior college, offers a unique 
tri-cultural Interdisciplinary curriculum ttiat combines in- 
dlgenous'eplstemologles with Euro-American approaches; 

• Consider Implementing an "Inverted curriculum" In which 
more theoretical and abstract courses /d//ow courses that 
emphasize the concrete and experiential. For example, 
psychology faculty might offer a course In group dynamics 
before, rather than after,- an Introduction ^ to psycfiology- 
course. HACER, Inc. has developed such an approach for the 
re-entry women attending the Williamsburg site of the Col-^ 
legeofStaten Island (NY) Outreach Program; 

• Offer courses In community settings, such as community^ 
centers, work sites, churches and elsewhere. Many ongoing 
programs for re-entry women from special populations have 
brought the classroom to the community. The National Con« 
gress of Neighborhood Women, for example, has offered Its 
Associate of Arts program In a variety of community settings 

since 1975' ^ 

• Use television or other media to offer courses to older 
students, handicapped students, single parenta and others at 
group teaming sites or In at-home situations. Senior Universi- 
ty of the Bay Area (CA), offers televised courses to older 
adults at several senior centers and some group residential 
facilities. Students view and discuss courses with each other 
anc|, by teleconferencing, with Instructors and gues^. 
Queensboro Community, College of ^e City University of 
New York offers a similar program for handicapped students; 

and . 

• Plan educational programming In cooperation with social ser 
vice agencies. The Community College of Allegheny County 
(PA) offers a program called "Late Start" designed for disad- 



vantaged older adults. The agencies provide the students and 
j the outreach sites, while the college offers a 10-week course 
^program." . • . 

BRIDGING THE GAP: 

TRANSFER POLICIES BETWEEN RE-ENTRY 

ANb REGULAR PROGRAMS AND BETWEEN TWO* 

YEAh AND FOUR YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

\ ^ large percentage of re-entry women from special populations 
inltiall^ gain access to postsecondary education through two-year 
colleges. Few, however, transfer to four-year Institutions and go 
on to e^rn the babhelors or advanced degrees that would prepare 
them for advanced professional, technical or management posl- - 
tlons." Sometimes, In fact, two-year degrees can become a barrier ' 
10 educational and occupational advancement. Women who have . 

* earned such degrees and wls^h further education may discover 
1hat few of the credit? they have earned are transferable to four- . 
year Institutions. (For a discussion of transfer policies as they af- 
fect re-ent^ women generally, see "Carriers to Re-entry Women: 
College Transfer Pollcjgs, Residency Sind Graduation Re- 
quirements;VP''ol©ct on the Status and Education of Women, , 
Association of American Colleges, 1980.) 

The need for ejear transfer policies and workable transfer ar- 
rangements betweeri.speclal outreach programs and two-year and 
tour-year Institutions Is acute If re-entry women from special 
poi^ulations are^to develop their full educational and employment 
potejntlal. >•' % 
What the Institution Can Do 

^ •Evaluate institutional policies for acceptli^g transfer 
students frorn two-year colieges'for any dlspi;oportlortate Im-. 
^ pact on re-entry women from special populations; 

• Designate particular staff In registrars' or admissions offices 
to act as liaison between local community a^d iunl^^r col- 

, leges, and community outreach programs. Be certain these 
staff persons also coordinate their efforts with the office of 
minority and/or special student affairs, and re-entry or contl- 
nulng education programs; * 

• Work with community organizations or educational brokers 
to help students transfer from local outreach Into B.A. pro-' 
grams. The National Congress of Neighborhood Women has 

. co-sponsored community Associate of Arts programs with 
various Institutions and Is now designing a B.A. program. 
^ HACER,'lnc. works with alumnae of the Williamsburg site of , 
the College of Staten Island Outreach Program to help them 
transfer between colleges; ' 
' • Establish targeted programs which facilitate transfer for re- 
entry women from special population groups. The Minority 
Women In Management Program at Polytechnic Institute: 
(NY), mentioned earlier, helps minority women enrolled In 
vocational programs at two-year colleges within the City 
University of New York system transfer Into a combined. 
B.S./M.S. progranrvat Polytechnic^ where they can earn ad- 
vanced degrees In management, computer science, or trans- 
portation engineering; and ^ 

• Publish a guide that specifies which courses given at neaiby 
two-year Institutions (and/or in special programs for return^ 
ing women) will be accepted in transfer and what re- 
quirements they fulfill. Make the guide available to re-entry 
women from special populations and the offices— re-entry, 
minority or special student affairs— they are Hkeiy to deal 
with. For example. Old Dominion University (VA), a foUf-year 

. Institution, publishes a transfer guide detailing ^Iwhlch 
courses at any of the state community colleges will fulfill re« 
. quirements at Old Dominion. The guide matches specific 

courses given at the local two-year institutions with courses 
at Old Dominion, giving the exact number of credits 
trtnsKerable from the two-year schools. (Publishing such a 
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from special populations, ipvstitutions can enrich the experience 
of the entire campus by britroducing a variety of perspectives, ana 



state or regional guide can encourage corrimunity college 
students to appiy^o a four-year inslltution, and can be an ef- 
fective recruiting tool among re-entry women from special q^osjpan strengthen ties withi'the larger community through coopera- 

^^j^c4\6t\ with social service agencies and with minority and other 



population groups.) 



LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS ^ 

Federal laws and regulations related to institutional poljcles 
and practices which affect special populations of re-entry women' 
Include the foiiowUig:"' 

Tltie IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. 

Title IX generally prohibits discrimination against students on the 
basis of sex in ail federally assisted educational programs and ac- 
tivities. Institutional policies must be the same for both sexes. Ad- 
ditionally, policies and practices -which are ostensibfy fair but 
which disproportionately affect one sex more than the other may 
In some instances be considered dlscrlmlnatbry." , ^ 

TltiesVlandVllof the CMi Rights Act of 1964. ' 

Title VI prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color and na- 
tional origin in all federally assisted programs and activities. 
Minority women students are thus protected by^ both Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act and Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. Additionally, minority women, incltiding students, who are 
employees of an educational institution, are covered by Title yil of 
the CIvJI Rights Act which prohibits discrimination in employment 
on the basis of race, color, religion, national origin or sex. 

The Age Discrimination Act of 1975. 

This Act generally prohibits discdminatfbn based on age in 
federally assisfed programs and activities. Age is not d^fined< the 
Act prohibits discrimination on the basis of age at an^age. Thus, 
polidies or practices which restrict admissiop of women (or men) 
into a particular program bisicause they are '*too old" violates the 
Act. Addilionaliy, policies and practices which seem reasonable 
for students f8-22 may^nadvertefttiy discriminate against older 
women, (or meW, For example,: If^der applicants have more dif- 
ficulty transferring credits tiitween two-year and fouryear Instltu- 
tlons, there may be a violation of the Act." - 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Section 504 prohibits discrimination against otherwise qualified 
women (and men) solely on the^basls of handicap In federally 
assisted programs and activities. Educational institutions, as well 
as vocational programs, must be adapted to the needs of handi- 
capped students by elimination of physical barriers that prevent 
access^and/prby: 

• provision of other adaptations (such as assigning class- 
rooms to accessible locatk)ns); 

• pfoylslon of aUxililary aids OfiSther effective means of making 
course content accessible (such a3 providing Interpreters for 
hearing-Impaired sjtudents); and , 

• appropriate adjustment of academic requirements (sucbas 
the substitution of art appreciation for music appreclatldn in 
the case of hearing-Impaired students, and/or the allowance 
of additional time to meet degree requirements). 

The text of the regulation itself Includes examples of special 
aids, adaptations and services.'/ 

CONCLUSION 

. By recognizing the history and acknowledging the experience 
and culture of re-entry women from special populations, Instltu- 
tfons can modify existing programs and/or develop new ones to 
successfully recruit and retain a significant population still 
largely unserved by pbstsecondary education, h^oreower, In their 
effqrts to provide educational opportunities to re-entry vyomen 



organizations. 



NOTES 

'Higher Bducatlon Delly, August 27, 1980, p. 4. 

'^uch programs «re generally also open to qualified men who wish to 
enroll. 

'For further discussion of blacl^ women's perception of white women as 
members of a privileged class whose concerns differ from their owri, see . 
Barbara Elchelberger, "Voices on Biacl^ Feminism" in Quest, Spring'1977, 
Vol.3, No. 4, p. 16. 

'Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973: Handicapped Persons 
Rights under Federal Law. While some condjtlons^such as cancer or dia- 
betes— may not constitute immediate overt handiGaps, persons suffering 
from or having a history of such diseases are protected from discrlrnlnation ' 
under the law. (Alcoholics and drug addicts are also considered handi- 
capped.) Among advocacy groups, some prefer the term "disabled" and 
others the term "handicapped." Section 504 uses the latter; this paper uses 
both interchangeably. For further informatloiVsee the legal section of this 
paper. , 

'Although, minorities are disproportionately economically disadvan- 
taged, each minority group also has a strong and viable middie class. 

■The Association of American Colleges, for example, has recently estab- 
lished the Minority Achievement Program which provides small grants to 
member'instltutlons to promote the development of programs designed to 
support the education of minority students in suqh areas as recruitment, 
retention, advising and counseling, anb transfer between 2-year and A^ear 
institutions. ' 

'See, for example, Resourqe Quld^ for Vocatlonel Educetors er)d Plan- 
■' r)ers: Helping DIspleced Homemakara Move from Housework to P^d Work 
* Through Vocatlonel Training, Education Development Center, Newton, MA, 
. 1980. For a doscriptlon of this Guide, see the resourc|9 section of this 
paper. ■' / ^ . i ' . 

'The Project on the Status and Education 6f Women, Association, of 
American Colleges, .has dl9cussed these barriers In a series of separate* 
papers Including: "farriers to Re-entry Women: College Transfer Policies, 
Residency, and Graduation Requirements," "Camputf Child Care: A Chai- 
' lenge for the 80's\" ;'Flnancii(l Aid; Helpljag >Re-entry Women Pay College 
Costs,>" "The Counseling Needs of Reentry Women," "Obtaining A De- 
gree: Alternative Options for Re-entry Women," "Recruitment and Admis- 
sions: Opening the Door for Re-entry Women^'' "Student Support Sen/Ices: 
Re-entry Women Need Them Too," "Confidence ind Competence: Basic 
Skills Programs and Refresher Cour^e^ for Re-entry Wofhen," "Re-en4ry 
Women: ParVTlme Study, F-uli-Tlme Com(Tiltment," and "Re-entry Women 
and Graduate School." 

'Generally, women and men of mixed ancestry are considered minority 
rnembers and are eligible to participate In financial aid and other .special 
programs for minority groups. However, they may also face special prob- 
lems of cultural Identity and need additional counseling or other as- 
sistance In "finding their place" on campus. 

*'For a discussion of these Issues, see Diane K. Lewis, "A Response to 
Inequality: Blacic women. Racism, and Sexifim" in Signs: Journel of Women 
In Culture and Society, 1977, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 339-361. 

.^^Much of the general data In this paper was gathered from a series of 
conferences sponsored by the Womeri's Research Program, Progrim on 
Learning Development, National Institute of Education, Washington, (5c. 
Separate reports were issued on the educational and occupational needs of 
each of the following groups: Asian Pan-American women, American Indi- 
an women. Black women, Hispanic women, and White Ethnic women. (See 
resource section for further information.) 

**Cdnter8 around the country are now being established to gather Infor- 
i matlon on specific minority groups and to make recommendations for edu- 
cational aind public -pblicy— e.g., the Center for Chlcano Research at Stan- 
ford University (CA), and the Black Women's Educational Policy and Re- 
search Network at the Wellesley College Center for Research on Women, 
(MA). Information about many special population groups (based on 1960 
and 1970 census data and on the-Survey of Income and Education for 1976) 
Is available In Soclel Indicators of Equality for Minorities end Women, A 
Report of the United States Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, DC, 
1978. . ' 

'*Donna Hart, "Enlarging the American Dream," Amerlcen Educetlon, 
May 1977, Vol. 13, No. 4, reprinted by the Project on the Status and Educa- 
tion of Women, Association of American Colleges, 1977, unnumbered pp. 

•V6/d. . * 

''Beginning with the 1970 census, four standards were used to identify 
Hispanic Americans: birthplace and birthplace of parents; mother tongu^; 
Spanish family narrle; and Spanish origin. 
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^•See also "Minority Women and Higher Education #2: Spanish Speaking 
Women and Higher Education," Project on the Status and Education of 
Women, Association of American Colleges, March 1975. 

^'Hart, unnumbered p. 4. s 

'•Ibid. ■ . 

'••'Minority Women and Higher Education #2," p.2. 

"Women of Spenlsh Origin In the United Stetes, p. 8. Published by the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor Enpployment Standards Administration, Women's 
Bureau, 1976. 

*^One reason for these differences, as well as for differences In educa- 
tional levels amono?fiis panic sub-groups, is the nutpber of highly-educated 
Cuban-Americans who have emigrated to the United States. 

»*See Josephine NIeves and Margaret Martinez, "Puerto RIcan Women In 
Higher Education in the United gtates," Conference on the Educetlonel 
end Occupetlonel Needs of Hlspenlc Women, National Institute of Educa- 
tion, 1980, pp. 87-93 and Theresa Aragorv Stepro, "Impediments to Hispanic 
Women Organizing," /(>/d, p. 122. 

••Conversation with Owanah Anderson, Director, National Women's Pro- 
g^ram Development, Inc., OHOYO Resource Center, Wichita Falls, TX. For 
additional Information, see Helen Maynor Scheibeck, "Current Educational 
Status of American Indian Girls," Conference on the Educetlonel end Occu- 
petlonel Needs of Amerlcen Indlen Women, National Institute of Educa- 
tion, October 1980, pp. 63-81. 

"Office of Special Concerns, Dept. of HEW {now HHS), "A Study of Se- 
lected Soclo-Economic Characteristics of Ethnic Minorities Based on the 
1970 Census," Amer/cen /nd/ens. Vol. 3, p. 54ff. 

"Clara Sue Kidwell, "The Status of American Indian Women In Higher 
Education," In Conference .on the Educetlonel end Occupetlonel Needs of 
Amerlcen Indlen Women, pp.90'9^. 

""Issues of Special Significance In Minority Women s Resolution, 
OHOYO, National Women's Progi-am Development, Inc., OHOYO Resource 
Center, Wichita Falls, TX, July 1980, p. 7. ' 

•'The federal government, which is the largest employer of American In- 
dlaf) women, also employs American Indians In fields such as geology, etc. 
However, few American Indian women currently hold such positions. 

""Profile of the Single Mother and Her Educational Needs," Neglected, 
Women: The Educetlonel Needs of DIspleced Homemekers, Single 
Mothers end Older Women; National Advisory Council on Women's Educa- 
tional Programs, Washington, DC, 1977, p. 19. 

"Pam Mendelsofin, Heppler by Degrees, A College Re-entry Guide for 
Women, E.P.Dutton, New York, 1980, pp. 71-72. 

"According to Vocatlonel Counseling for DIspleced Homemekers: A 
Menuel, " 'Displaced homemaker* Is a grass roots term coined in California 
In 1975 . . . (and) now Is used to identify, men and wornen eligible for tar- 
. gated employment asslstan'te (jrograms." It tias been "built Into federat 
and state laws" dealing with these and related matters, For additional dls- 
" cusslon of the educational needs of displaced homemekers, see Voce- 
Jlonaf Counseling for DIspleced Homemekers, Education Development 
Center, Newton, MA, 1980. ■ . v 

•'Ruth Weinstock, The Qreying of the Cempus, Educational facilities 
Laboratories, New York, 1978, pp. 36-37v " * 

••Harriet Miller, Double Jeoperdy, National Retired Teachers Associa- 

*^°"See Welnstock, The Graying of the Cempus, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, 1978; and "Student Support Services: Re-entry Women Need 
Them Too," "Obtaining A Degree: Alternative Options for Re-entry 
Women," and "Re-entry Women— Getting An Education Without Getting A 
Degree . . .", Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association 
of Arrierican Colleges, 1980. ./ r> u a 

"J. Corbett OTooie and Ce Ce Weeks, "IfVhef Heppens Afte; School? A 
Study of DIsebled Women end Educetlon, Women's Educational Equity , 
Communications Network, Washington, DC, 1978, p. 5. 

••//)/d., pp. 21-22. ^ ^, 

"For a discussion of several such Innovatloris that can serve-nandlcap- 
ped re-entry women, see "Obtaining A Degree: Alternative Options for Re- 
entry Women," Project on the Status and Education of Women, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 1980. 

"For a discussion of this and related Issues, see Lewis, pp. 345ff. 

••Michael A. Ollvas, The Dllemme of Access: Minorities In Two-Yeer Col- 
leges, Institute for the Study of Educational Policy, Howard University 
. Press, Washington, DC, 1979, pp. 39ff. i, „ . / 

"See "Campus Child Care: A Challenge f6r the 80*8," Project on the 
Status ahd Education of Women, Association of American Colleges, 1980. 

VFor a more detailed discussion of innovative approaches to course lo- 
cation and scheduling, see "Obtaining A Degree: Alternative Options for 
Re-entry Women," Project on the Status and Education of Women, Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, 1980; and "Curriculum, Scheduling and Course 
Plartning," pp. 11-12 in this paper. . i 

^•Other publications by the Project on the Status, ar^d Education or 
Women discuss recruitment of minority women of all ages. These include 
"Recruiting Women for Traditionally Male Careers: Programs and Re- 
sources for Getting Women Into the Men's World," 1977. Regional repre- 
' sentatlves for displaced homemekers and a tiost of special recruiting 
tetrategles are listed In Resource Guide for Vocetlonel Educetors end Plan- 
ners. Helping Displaced Homemekers Move from Housework to Peld Work 



Through Vocational Training, EducdtlorvDevelopment Center, Newton, MA, 
1980. Additionally, organizations \Mp\ch may be of help to institutions that 
wish to develop programs for mlnpHty women and women of other special 
populations are cited in the resource^ection of this paper. \ 
> ** Resource Guide for Vocetlonel educators end Plenners, p. 8. \ 

**Resource Guide for, Vocetlonel Educators end Plenners suggests set- 
ting up such a procedure fordlsplaced homemakers. \ 

*<See ThesSummer ol Seventy-Eight: A preetlve Response to the Higher 
Educetlon of Minorities, Office for Mln'orlty. and Special Student Affairs, 
Unlversityof Mlnneso^^ 1979,p.15. \ \ 

**TheSummerofSemity'Elght,p.Q. \ \ \ * 

Resource Guide for Vocetlonel Educetors^and Plenners, p. 1 7. \ 

^'Several of these recommendations are drkwm f rom Welnstock. \ 

'•Neglected Women, P.M. ^ \\ 

"Weg/ecfedWomen,.pp. 16-17. ^ \\ \ 

"Angelica Brennan, "Some Shifts iri Psycholdgical Stresses Reported 
by Re-entry Women In Education," paper pr'e^ented at the National 
Women's Studies Association Conference, 1979; abstracted In FRON- 
TIERS: A Journel of Women's Studtes,yo\. 5, No. l.'SpfIng 1980. p. 4. 

•'For further discussion of these scheduling optfbn^, see "Obtaining A 
Degree: Alternative Options for Re-entry Women," Project on the Status 
and Education of Women, Association of American CdllMes, 1980. 

••Welnstock, pp. 83-84. ' . v\ " . 

••For a discussion of this problem as It affects minority students of all 
ages, see Minorities In Two Yeer Colleges: A Report end Recommende- 
tlons for Chenge, Institute for the Study ^of Educational \Pollcy, Howard 
University, Washington, DC, 1980. ^ \ , ^ . . 

•^Foradescriptlon ofTltie IX of the Education Amendment of 1972,Tltle 

VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and other legislation genertilly applicable 
to women as students and/or ernployees of educational Institutfons, see 
the chart "Federal Laws and Regulations Prohibiting Sex Oiaarlmlnation In 
Educational Insitutlons," Project on the Status and Education of Women, 
Associatlonof American Colleges, 1979. * 
' ••For example, some wornen's groups maintain that policies which do 
not allow part-time study are discriminatory against wdcrten^ since a dispro- 
portionate number of women— especially re-entry womgn---are precluded 
by job and/or family responsibilities from attending school oo^a full-time 

"See "The Age Discrimination Actof 1975 and Women on Campus," Pro- 
ject on the Status and Education of Women, Association of American Col- 
leges, 1978. ' ■ ^ 

•'For additional information, see O'Toole and Weeks, . W/iaf Happens 
After School? A Study of DIsebled Women end Educetlon, Technical as- 
sistance materials, a self-evaluation check list and other resources are 
available from the Office for Civil Rights, Department of Education, Wash- 
ington, DC 20^01; 

SELECTED LIST OF RESOURCES 

PUBLICATIONS 

. Andersori, William R. and Rhopa Hartman, Higher , Educetlon end the^Hendh 
' cepped-^1981 Resource Directory. HEATH/Closer Look Resource Cen- 
ter.' Annotated iistlnp of publications and organizations pertlTient to the 
higher education of the handicapped. LlstUifls are geared to administra- 
tors, faculty and students. 10 pages. Available from: HEf TH/Cloaer Look 
Resource Center, American Council on Edubfedon, 1 Dupont Circle, 
; Washington, DC 20038. Free. 

- Architectural Checklist for Meking Colleges find Universities Accessible 
and Getting Through College With e DIseblllty. Available from:The Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the Hahdicapped, Vanguard BIdg., . 
Rm. 600, 1 1 1 1 20th St., NW, Washington, DC 20036. Free. 

Berrler Free Design: A Selected Bibliography. Annotated resources for the 
disabled, elderly, planners, architects, and others. Available from: Michi- 
gan Chapter of Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc., 30406 Ford Rd., 
Garden City, Ml 48135. $6. . ^ „ ■ 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of the lnterij)r. Career Develop- 
■ ment Opportunities for.Netlve Amerlcens. Provides general guidance on 
requirements for admission to postsecondary education; describes pro- 
grams, schools, and financial aid sources specifically for Native Ameri- 
can applicants including information on Bureau, state, tribal, Institution- 
al and organizational opportunities for vocational and other higher edu- 
cation; describes general federal and other student aid. programs for 
\4Blch Native Americans may also be eligible; Includes bibliography. 
Jpper, 56 pages. Available fro.rr^: Office of. Indian Educational Programs, 
^reau of Indian Affairs, 1951 Constitution Ave., NW, Washington^ DC 
20245-{currently.being updated). Free. ' ^ 

Cereer Counseling end Job Placement of DIsebled Students et Two-Yeer 
Colleges: A Guide, Center for Advanced Study In Education of the Gradu- 
ate School and University Center Of the City University of New York. Ap- 
plicable to four-year schools as well. Includes chapter on academic, 
vocational and personal counseling as wei^as information on employ- 
ment placement. Available from: David Katz, CASE, Institute for Re- 
search and Development In Occupational Education, Graduate School 
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and University Center. CUNY, 33 West 42nd St.. Rm. 1430. New York. NY 
10036. $9 prepaid. 

Cole, Katherlne W., ed. Minority Organizations: A National Directory. An- 
notated list of approximately 3^000 groups*' organized to serve. minority 
group members. Includes alphabetical index, geographical index, func- 
tional program index; glossary, and list of sources of Information on 
minorities. 380 pages. Available from: Garrett ParK Press, Garrett Park, 
MD. 20766. $15 prepaid. 

The Coliege Student With a Disability: A Faculty Handbook. Manual con- 
tains basic Information on several types' of disabilities and what (If any)- 
educational adjustments students with thes0 disabilities may need. In- 
cludes Information on a variety of topics, su6h as student-faculty agree- 
ments for taping lectures. Available from: President's Committee or> 
EmploymentofV^e Handicapped, Washington, DC 20210. Free. • 

Directory of Organizations Interested in the Handicapped. 55 pages. Avail- 
able from: Committee for the [Handicapped, People to People Program, 
P.O. Box 28593, WaA^lngton, DC 20005. $3 prepaid. 

Education DevQlopnm^WuCenter. ^oc^tionai Counseling for ^Displaced. 
Homemakers, A Marv^: Helping Ohplaced HomemaH^rs Move Jfrorri 
Housework to Paid Woi-k Through Vocational Training. Education Devel- 
opment Center, Newtorh, MA, 1980. Focuses on ^le requiremeYits of the 
work world and how counselors can help displaced homemakers assess 
thetir skills In terms of jp^ requirements, develop them through education 
and training, and/or usje skills and life experience to obtain forrtial credit. 
Includes appendix of Displaced Homemaker Programs on areglonal and 
statebasls. Available Ifree while supplies last from Second Look, EDC, 55 
Chapel St., Newton, ^M A 02160. Also available from: Superintendent of 
' Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, 
Stock No. 065-000-00020:2. $2.25. •* ' 

Education De^T^lopment Center. Resource Quide for Vodetional Educators 
and Planners: Helping 'Displaced Homemakers Move from Housewoi 
Paid Work Througt^ Vocational Tra/n/n 9. 'Education Development Center, 
Newton^ MA, 1980. Explains how vocatlonal4)rograms can beexpandei 
to serve displiaced homemakers In a variety of postsecondary and oth^r 
. se|tings and offers direction for the development of new programs. In- 
cludes chapters on .outreach, admissions, career exploration, support 
services, evaluation and funding, wl(ti many recommendations based on, 
existing programs. Also includes appendix of Displaced IHomemaker 
Programs on a regional and state basis. Available from: Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S J3ovemment Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, 
Stock No. 065-00G-OOTto.5: $2.^5. 

Financial Aid for Minority Students in Education, Financial Aid for Minority 
Students in Business, Financial Aid forMinority $tudents in Law, Finan- 
cial Aid- for Minority Students in JournalismlCommunications^ Pann-. 
phisrr'available from: Garrett *Park Press, Garrett Park, NfO 20766. $2 

• each. \ , 1 ' ^ 

Goliay, Elinor and Alwlna.Benpett/7'/7e iollege Quid^ for Students'with 
disabilities, 1976. 545 pages. Avail ablCvfrom: AST Associates, Inc., 
Publications DTvia^ion, 55 Wheeler St., Cambridge, MA-02438. $18.50, 

. $12.00 to the dlsabiecj (prepaid). , ^ 

A Quide to CollegelCareer Programs for Dea(^Students, 1981. Published by 
Gailaudet College, Office of Demographic Studies. Available from: Cap- 
tioned Films, for the Deaf D^tributlon Center, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver 

; Spring, MD 20910. Free. 

Handbook for'Blind College Students* Ava\\ab\e from: National Faderatlon 

' of th^BIInd, 1800 Johnson St., Baltimore, MD 2l230.'$4.95. 

'Johnson, WlUls^L, ed. Directory of Special Programs, for Minority Qroup 
^Members:Vetreer Information Services, Erj^ioyment^Skills Banks, Finan- 
ciat^Aid Sources, 3rd ed., 1980. A comprehensive directory designed for 
blacks, Nlspanlcs^ Asians and America!) Indians, for counselors, prp- 
gram'planners and emplcVers. Llsts}thousandS of education and training 
p/ograms, awards, scholarships afid fellowships, dnd sources of career 
information including summer employment and Internship opportuni- 
ties. Entries include programs available mainly or exclusively to minority 
candidates (and/br the economically disadvantaged) thai are suppfi^ted 
by private institutions and organizations as well as by state and federal 
government. Includes list of organizations cross-referenced fc^ program/ 
state, and academic field. Many entries appropriate for<ind/or aimed at 
minority re-entry women. Includes bibliography. Paper, 612 pages: Avail- 
able from: Garrett Park Press, Garrett Park,'MD 20766. $19 prepaid. 

Library Resources for the Blind and Physically Disabled, 1980. A Directory 
of Deaf, Blind and Physically IHandlcapped Libraries ar^.'^achine Lend- 
ing Agencies. Available from: Library of Congrees, National Library Ser- 
vice for the Blind and Physlcaily Handicapped, Washington, DC 20542. 
Free. .. ' • ' . * . ^; , • 

Mudrick, Nar\cy R. Thelpleraction of Public Assistance and Student Finan- 
cial Aid. Washington (Sff'lce of the College Board. Washington. DC; 1980. 
Assesses impact of overlapping public assistance and student financial 
aid programs with primefry focus on Interaction between Aid to Famljles 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) and Basic Educational Opportunities 
Grants (BEOG), Explains how receiving aid from one source can redupe ^ 
support from the other, and -suggests ways In which these major aid pl^o- 

. /.grams can be modified and better coordinated. Paper. 24 pages. Avail- 
able from: The College Board Publication Orders. Box 2815. Princeton. 
NJ 08541. $3 prepaid. 

■ -J^ • ■■■■ . . , ' ' . 



Neglected Women: The Educational Needs of Displaced Horriemakers, 
Single Mothers and Older Women, 1977. National Advisory Council on 
Women's Educational Programs. Report J}ased on series of hearings 
hiBid around the country. Assesses needs, includes recommendations 
' for federal policy makers, local agencies and Institutions, and sets forth 
agenda of future Issues. Includes as appendices a list of financial aid 
sources for re-entry women and a selected bibliography. Paper. 63 pages. 
Available f^m: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Ar- 
lington. V9i 22210. $5.30 plus postage (paper); $0.91 plus postage 
(microfiche); (ED #163-138). 
Office forMinority and Special Student Affairs (OMSSA). University of Min- 
nesota^^ 7'/7e C/ia/Zen^e^ to Succeed (59 pages) an6'The Summer of 
Seventy-Eight: A Creative Response to Minority Higher Education (34" 
pages), reports in the series The Higher Education of Minorities. 1979. 
Both describe Institutional responses to problems faced by minority 
' students on large, predominantly white campuses; Include action recom- 
mendations that focus on Institutional structures and intra-lnstitutional 
cooperation.^r/7e Challenge to Stycceed describes an OMSSA workshop 
for staff, and Th'e Summer of Seventy-Ei^ht an OMSSA Summer Institute 
for incoming minority students. Bibliographies. Available while supplies 
last (rom: Office for Minority and Special Student Affairs. University of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities Campus. 100 Church St.. Morrall Hall. Room 12,^' 
Minneapolis. MN 55455. $3.50 each. 
O'Tooie. J. Corbett and Ce Ce Weeks. What Happens Af{er Sqfiool? A Study 
of Disabled Women and Education. HEW, U.S. Office of Education. 
Women's Educational Equity Communications Network (WEECN), 1978. 
Discusses barriers disabled women-and girls often face In elementary, 
secondary and postsecondary education and ln.the working world. In- 
' pli/des Issues such as counseling, tracking, and nontr^ltionai careers. 
Offers retommendations for educators, and includes list of resource 
groifps and resource guides on subjects such as barrier-free architec- 
ture, accessibility of Junior colleges for handicapped, and vocational and 
educational opportunities fo/ the disabled. Also Includes appendix ex- 
plaining legal issues. Paper; '58 pages. Available from: Wom^n's^duca- 
tloriai Equity Act Program, 1100 Donohoe Building, 400 Maryland Ave., 
SW, Washington, DC 20202. Free. . , 
Project on the Status and Education of Women, (F^SEW), Association of * 
American Colleges, "Recraltlng Minority Women No. 2," "Minority 
Women's Organizations (A Partial Annotated List),'.' "Minority Women 
and Higher Education No. 2," "Minority Women and Higher Education 
' No. 3," '^Enlarging the-American Dream; A Review of the Culture and 
Heritage of Minority Women." Minority Women's Packet available from: 
PSEW.1818RSt^iNW, Washlngton,DC20009,$3prepald. ./ . 

Redden, Martha f^oss, ed.. Assuring Access for the Handicapped. ArtTcles 
by people Involved with handicapped postsecondary students. Topics In- 
clude campus services, student responsibility, faculty and administra- 
tive roles, Idgal technicalities. 120 pages. Available from: Jossey-Bass, 
Inc. ^Publishers, 433 California , St., Ssin Francisco, CA 94101. $6.95 
prepaid. ^ f-^-"- 

^Technical Assistance Corps Directory, 1981. Lists by state Indlylduais 
trained to achieve accessibility for the handicapped In their own post- 
secondary institutions. 21 pages. Available from: HEATH/Closer Look 
Resource Center, American Council on Education, 1 Oupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036. Free. 
y.Sf Department of Education. Selected List of Postsecondary Education * 
Opportunities for Minorities and Women. Compiled by Linda Byrd-John- 
son and Carol J. Smith, 1980 edition. LisTs" selected ucugl^rgraduate and 
graduate financial aid rescfurces by^flsld of study. Includes re^urces^ 
specifically for women, {or'Amerlcan Indians and for persons Ih the mili- 
tary. Also includesjnformatlon oh the Department^of Education's six ma- 
^ Jor aldiiprograms. Papoc 106 pages. Available from: Superlntend/ant.of • 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 
Sjock No. 065-000-00058-0. $4.50; 
U.S. Department of Education. National institute of Education; . 

• Conference on .the EducatiCqaj^nd Occupatiohai Needs of Black 
IVomen, Dec. 16-17, 1975, Vol. 1 &2; reprlQled Sept. 1980; 

• Conference on the Educational and Oca^ational Needs of American 
/nd/anWomen,*Oct.-t2=137T976; published Oct. 1980; _ ' 

• Conference on the Educational and Occupational Needs of Asian- 
Pacific American Womerti Aug. 24-25, 1976; published Oct. 1980; ' 

• Conference on tfth Educational and Occupational Needs of white 
' Ethnic Women, Oct. 10-13,1978; published Sept. 1980; 

• Conference on thesJEducational and Occupational Needs of Hispanic 
Women, June 29-30 and Dec. 10-12, 1976; publlshe^ Sept. 1980. 

Each volume contalqs a series of reports about^omen within these* 
'groups, along with a list of recommendations for governmental and other 
policy makers. Reports ar^ available free while supplies last from: Publi- 
cations Department, National Institute of Education, 1200 19th St., NW,. 
Washington, DC 20208. 
U.S. Department of Health, Educatloifand Welfare. Directory of National In- 
formation Sources on Handicapping Conditions and Related Services, 
1980. Available from: Superintendent tff Documents, U.S. Government 
; Printing Office, Washington, dC 20402. Stock No. 017-091-00234-7. $6.50. 
Welnstock, Ruth. .7/70 Q raying of the Campus. Educational F^Itles 
Laboratorle^EFL). Report bh institutional programs that serve students 
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over the age of 55. Discusses curricula, support services, campus envi- 
ronment and financing/management Issues. Examines rriany programs, 
now underway, and makes specific recommendations. Includes Selected 
bibliography. Paper, 160 pages. Available f rom: EFL, 850 ThIrtJ Ave., New 
York, NY 10022. $14 cloth. $8 paper, prepaid. \ ^ n^c^nKl^ 
Women's Educational Equity Communications Network (WEECN). Re- 
source Roundups. Series of bibliographies Includes: 

• "Black Women and Education'; ^ 

• "Are You a Displaced Homemaker In Search of Funding? ; 



• "Are You a Rural Woman Looking for Work?"; 

• "Disabled Women and Equal Opportunity"; and ^ " 

• "Aslan-paclflcWomen In America". ' " i* 
Along with a selected bibliography on education, employment, counsel- 

' Ing and related areas, Roundups Include a listing of national organiza- 
tions and projects. Available from: Women's Educational Equity Act Pro-. 
. gram, 1100 Donohoa Building, 400 Maryland Ave., SW, Washington.. DC 
' 20202; Free. ^ ^ 



ORGANIZATIONS 



Id 



A multitude of organizations now represent special p^ula 
tlons. The following Is a list of selected organizations thaty" 
women from special population groups.* Some organlzatlp 
serve women from several special populations (the Displaced 
Homemakers Network, for example. Is likely to aid single parehts 

ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN WOMErT ; 

Asian/Pacific American Women 

6720 Sherborne Dr. r 
Los Angeles, CA 90056 
, (213)295-6571 
Irene HIrano, Vice Chair of 
. Administration & Finance 

Asian & Pacific Women's Caucus ' ^ 

413NE57thSt. 

Seattle, WA 98103 . ^ 
(206)464-6500 / . t 

YuriTakahashi,Co-Chalr - 



.33: 
\ i/o 



Aslan/Paclflc Women's Centei* 

Agape Fellowship 
332South.Vlrgll Ave. 
^s Angeles, C A 90Q?p 
(213)387-1915 

Arlene Inouye-Matsuo, Director 



Asian Women United 

1610 Bush sW. 

San Francisco, CA 94107 

(415)928-5910- 

PauUne Fong, Coordinator 

Asian Women United 

170 Park Row„Sulte5A 
NewYork, NY 10038- . ^ 
(2,12)577.7360 , 
Jacqueline Huey; President 

Chinese W^omeh If? Action • 

, cifo A.SJ.A.N.Jnc. 

leiOBUshiSt. . V . 
^SanFrancls6o,CA9411^^ ; 
^(41 5) 928-5910, 

Pauline Fohg, Contact 

Councltof Asian American Women 

Thred^PellSt. 'V 

New York, N^ 10013 

(212)349-4417. 

LlndaJ, Lee, President ^• 



and older women, as well as women' from racial and ethnic minorl- 
' ties);^others direct their iBfforts to a single minority or other group. 
Names of directors and/or-contact perspns have been included 
where possible. 

National A8Soclallon<{>f Asian American Women 
12Beekman PI. 
New York, N Y 10022 
(212)797-5900 
Esther G.^Kee, Chair 
Carolyn Chin, President 

National Committee Concerned wtlh 
Asian Wives of US. Servicemen 

964 LaJolit Rancho Rd. ^ 
LaJolla,CAi92037 . 
(714) 454-2421 V ^ • 
BdkLIm KirTi,6ftair 

Organization of Chlne^p American Women 

*956 North l^onroatSt.^ 
ArlingtonrVA 22201 ^.'^ 
(7p3> 522-6721 
Payline Tsui, President 

Organization of Pan ^stan/AlAerican Women 

2025 Eye St,, NW, Suite 926 / 
•Washfngton,"'DC20QP6'* / . 

^ (202)293-7087 
Jo Uehara, Chair , ^' 
Cora Yamamoto, Vice President 

■ ■ • ' ' ■ , 

BLACK WOMEN. . 

Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Inc. " 
. 5211 South Greenwood Ave.' ? 
Chicago, IL 60615 . ^ 
(312)684-1282 

Barbara K. PhlllipsJ^cesidet\t , 
Ernestine Gree.n, Pn.D., ExjgfcCrHye Director 

" CoalUionof lOpBlacRWomen • . 

- 60 East 86th &t.' ' 
New York,' NY 10028 
' (212)560-2840 V 
0 Jewel Jackson McCabe, President 

' " ^ » - , * ■ ' * ^- ■ ■ 
League of Black Women ^ ^ f 
.111 East \A/acker Drive, Suite 321 
CWcago,IL606>5 
• (312)644^7060 ' A * ' 

Barbara Proctor, President 



•Man/ of these organizations, as weiUs research, professional, Political 
and other groups are listed In Quide to Women's Resources: More th^ fOO 
. Oraenlzailons Concerned with Women's Issues, Office of Sarah Wed- 
dlngton. The White House. Washington, DC. 1980 (out of print). 
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Links, Inc. (The) 
.1522 K St., NW, Suite 404 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)783-3888 
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Julia B. Purnellt President 
Nkn D.Johnson, Executive Director 

National Alliance of Black Feminists 

202 South State St.,\Sulte 1024 
Chicago, IL 60604 , 
, (312)939^107 , \ 
. . BrendaElchelberger, Executive Director 

National Council of Negro Women 

1819 H St., NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202)293-3902 
Dorothy Height, President 

National Hook^Up of Black Women 

1100SlxthSt.,NW, Rooms. 
Washington, DC 20001 \ 
(202)667-6993 

Karen P. Johnson, National President 
.Shirley A. femall-Rougeau, Executive Director 

HISPANIC WOMEN 

'': ■ •• • ' \ . 

Chlcana Coalition \ 

^34?.WIIIowSt. . 

'SariJpse,CA95110 

(408)279-6551! 

Cecilia Arroyo, President 

Chlcana Fonim : • . 

287GSt.,NW ^ ' V 

Washington, DC 20024 ^ 
{202)484.9193 

Sharleen Hemming, Chair ^ ^ 
. Vllmaduin, Executive Director' > 

CHI^na Rights Project \ 

c/o M ALDEF, Petroleum Commerce Blfft. \ 
San Antonio, TX78205 \ 
(512)224-5476 . ' ' . 

Carmen A. Estrada, Executive Director 

Chlcana Service Action Center, Inc. 
2244 Beverly Blvd. ' . ^ 

Los Angeles, CA 90057 
(iiZ) 38V7261 .f^ 
Franclsca Flores,.ExecUtlve Director 

Comtslon Femenll Mexicana Naclonal 

379LomaDr. 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 / ^ 

(213)484-1515 

Gloria Moreno-Wycoff, President 



Comlslon para ei Mdjoramlento de 
Lps Derechos de ta Mujer 

' 1 608 Ayen ue P o n ce jde Leo n 
Santurce, 9R 00910 
(809)722-2857 " ^ 

Ruth Burgos Sasscer, President 

^Hlspanlo^j^rlcan Career Educational 

Resources (H.Ar.C.E.R., inc.) 
115Wedt30thSt. ■ 
New York, NY 10001 . 
(212)868:0623 
Norma Stanton, Dlrectcy 




Hispanic Wonjen In Higher Education 

Stanford University 
Old Union 323 . „ 

Stanford, CA 94305 
(415)497-2733 

SylviQ Castillo (Asst. Dean of 
Student Affdic?), Chair ^ 

Latlnas Unldas Para Acclon 
436SegurAve. 
Toledo, OH 43609 
(419)243-^228 



League of United LatlaAmerican 
Citizens (LULAC) 

2590 Morgan Ave. 

Corpus Chrlstl,TX 78405 V 

(512)882-8284 /.^ 

Ruben Bonlila, Jr., National President 

CatherlneVasquez & Psitricla Asip, ' 

Co-Chairs, Women's Division 
400 FlrstSt.,NW, Suite 716 
Washington, DC 20011. 
*(202) 347-1652 

Deborah Redmond, Women's Representative 

Mexicait American Legal Defense 
|ind Education Fund 

Chlcana Rights Project 
28 Geary St., 6th pipor 
San Francisco, CA94108 
(415)981-5800 )-j - 
Carmen Estrada, Project Director ' 



■1 



Mexican American Women's National 
A880clatlon(MANA) 

P.O. Box 23656 , 
L'Enfant Plaza ^Station ' 
Washington, DC 20024' ^ ' . 
(202) 331-766^ - * 

Wilmia Esplnoza, President > 

Mujeresendamblo 

Chlcana Re-entry Program 
Bldg.406; 

University of CalllprMa - ' \ 
Santa Ba^rbara.C A 93106 " 
Dora Madrigal, Coordinator ^ ^ 

Mujer^s Latlnas en Acclon . • 

1823West17thSt, ^ 
Chicago, I L 60608 
(312)226.1544 

josleVargas, Acting Director * 

National Association of Cuban 

V Amerlcari Women of the USA \ 

3$M Connecticut Awe:, NW, 
ApM02-i3 ; 

Washington, DC 20008 0 v — 
(202)245-2181 

Dr! Ana Maria Perera, President 
Graclela Beepher, Vlee^resldent 
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National ponference of Puerto 

P.O. Box 464;RadloCity Station 
NewYork, NY 10019 
(212)977-5740 ^ 
Angela Cabrera, President «»' 

In 
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Puerto RIcan Legal Defense & 
Education Fund 

gSOMadlson Ave., Suite 1304 
New York, NY 10157 
(212)532-8470 - 
Sandra Lopez By(d, Board Chair 
LIta Taracido, President & 
General Counsjdl 



AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEf^ 

Americans for intllan Opportunity— 
Indian Women 

Plazadei Sol Building 

600 Second St.Vl^W, Suite 808 

Albuquerque, NM 87102 ^ 

(505)842-0962 

UaDonnaxHarris, President 

' ■ . ' 

American Indian Women of Minnesota, inc. 
'P.OiBox 7175 PowdeVhorn Station ' 
MInneapoils, MN 55407 

or ' . 
217 North 4tr\ Ave. West . 
Duluth,''VN558(jfe 
.Mary Ann Walt, Chair . 
Bonnie Wallace, Vice.Chair. . " 

Interagency Task Force oil American 
IndlanWomen 

y.S. Department of Labor . - / 
200 Constitution Ave., NW ' 
Rojom'S-3319 ' ^ 
Washington, DC 20510 • . V ' 

(202)523^^ ^ , ' ' ^ 



Mary NatanI, Chair 



OHOYO V 

Natjonal Women's Program.Develbpmenti 
Inc. / ^ ^ 

• 2301 Midwestern Parl<way, #214 ^ 
^ Wichita Fails, T/zeSOS ^ ^ 

(817)692;3841 ' . ^ 

MlmlPurnell, President 

Owdfiab^^nderson, project Director , 



, NortK American Indiaii Women's 
. Association (NAIWA) 

c/o U.S. Depqffifient of Labor 

Women's Bureau ^ 

1500 Con3titutjQ/i;Ave., NW" * 

^ashington,)DC 20210 . 

V (202) 5?3^633 

AMary NatanI, Presi^Jerrt 

\ • . 0 

Women of All Red Nations 

P.O. box 2508 ^ . ■ 

\ Rapid City, SD 57709 ^ ? 
(605)867-5451^ , . ^ - 
Lorelei Means, Central .Committee 
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WhiteBuffalaCaif Womenjs Society 

' P.O.Bo*227 
. Mission, SD 57555 
(605)85)5-2317 
'Marlene Whipple, Director 



OLDER WOMEN, SINGLE PARENTS, DISPLACED HOME^AKERS 
AND OTHERS 

American Association of Community 
& Junior Colleges jr 

Center for Women's Opportunljl^ 

One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 410 • ^ 

Washington, DC 20036^ ' 
(202)293-7050' . ' 
Carol Eliason, Director 



Council on Appalachian Wombn, Inq. 
P.<rBox458 
MarsHM(,NC 28754 
(704)689-1228 M N 
Barbfira Salisbury, (jfresi.(^ent 

Displaced Homemalkers Netwo^^.Jnc. 

755i3thSt., NW I - 
Washington, DC 20q01 ^ 
. (202)347-052 
Sandra J. Burton, Executive Director 
Cynthia Marano, President 

. Qray Pantiiers ^. * ir 

/4635 Chestnut St. 

.Philadelphia: PA 19104 » ' - 

/(21 5) 382-3300 • . ' 
Maggie Kuhn, President 
Edith Giese, Director ^ 

.National Congress of Neighborhood Women 

4l129Catherin4s.t. 
-Brooklyn, NY H211 
(212) 388-6762. • 
Janice Petersor>, Executive Director , 
Ann Giordano, National Coordinator ^ 

National PoUcy Center on Aging-Women 

Ooie Field House, Room 1150 , 
Unlversity of Marylana * - ^ 

• College Park, MP i20742 ; 

: (901)454-6666 / . 'V . _ 

Natldnal Retired Teachers Association, ; 
American Association of Retired 
Persons ' . ^ 

Women*s'Actlvities * 
1909K^.,NW ' • . , 

Washlndton,^ DC 20049 
(202)8i72-4700 . 

Margaret*Arnoid, Coordinator^ 

Older Women's League Educational Fimd . 

.3800tiarrisonSt. 

Oakland, CA946nc . •* ^ ^ 

(4151658-8700 . f ' 

J4*3hSommers, President ; 

Parents Wltiout Partners, Inc.(PWP) 

'7910 WoodmonCAve., Suite 100* 
vOashlngton, DC 20014' ' 
(202)654 8850 * / . 

• Virginia Martin, Executive Director 

Rural American Women, Inci 
1522 K St., NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20005 . , 
(202)785-4700 ' ' 
vlane^.Threatt, President 
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DISABLED^OMEN** 

American Coalition of Citizens With Disabilities. 1200 15th St., 
NW, Washington, DC ^0005. Publishes quarteriy pewsletter, The 
Coa//f/on. (202) 7854265 or (800) '785-2835 

The Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs In 
Postsecondary Education (AHSSPPE). Provides Information bn 
access and' services for handlcaF^pei(j students In postsecondary: 
education; Includes training programs and workshops. Designed 
for administrators and staff iDut also serves. students. Publishes 
niBWsletter. Richard Harris, Coordinator for Handicapped' Ser- 
vices, Ball State University, B-1 Student Center, Muncle, IN 47306 
(317)285-5293 

• • '■' ■ . ' 

Renter for Independent Living. 2539 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, CA 
Ai^^lpA. Non-profit organization run for and primarily by disabled 

/ people. Publishes The Independent, a quarterly magazine by and 
about people with dtsabllltles and an Information and picture re- 
source for teachers and llbrarjans. (415)841*4776. 

Higher Education and the Handicapped: HEATH/Closer Look Re^ 
source Center. National clearinghouse on postsecondary educa- 
tion for disabled stud^pts. Cooperatlve effont of Closer Look (a na- 
tional cleartpghouse for parents of handicapped children) and 
ACE (Anierican Council on EducatloA). For informational packets 
and newsletter, write to Box 1492, Washington, pC 20013. For ad- 
ditional information, confact "i^^hona Hartman, Director. (202) 
V. 833-4707 • : ' 



Office of lnformat(pn and Resources for the Handicapped. 

Department of Education, 3^ C St., SW, Rm. 3106, Switzer Bidg., 
Washington, DC 20201. Organization provldesjeadership In the 
development of programs, evaluates program coverage and ser-. 
vice gaps, and operates a central information clearinghouse.. 

Regisiry^^TTnterppeters for the Deaf. 814 Thayer Ave., Silver 
Spring, MD 20910. Issues fO regional direciorles of certified Inters 
preters, provides fee scales. Information on training, ^tc.,(301) 
588-2406. 
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**A8 of this.writing, we^ere not able to locate national ^service oroanlza- 
tlons primarily concerned with disabled. women. The orQanizatlons des- 
cribed here should be of help to institiitlor)s that wish to Improve access 
and services forall disabled students. Vw - 

• • . ■ " ■ ' '\'": • • ■-. ■■ ■ '. , 
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